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ABSTRACT 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that  increasing  numbers 
of  adults  engage  in  some  type  of  adult  education  activity.  The  three¬ 
fold  purpose  of  this  study  was:  (a)  to  determine  the  students’  reasons 
for  participating  in  adult  education  programs,  (b)  to  determine  their 
course  preferences,  and  (c)  to  identify  their  biographical,  educational, 
and  occupational  characteristics. 

Data  for  this  study  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
which  was  distributed  to  1,273  students  who  were  enrolled  in  forty- 
eight  courses  in  the  adult  education  evening  program  of  the  Lethbridge 
Junior  College.  The  findings  were  presented  in  terms  of  frequencies 
and  percentages. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  almost  equal  proportions 
of  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  adult  education  program.  The 
majority  of  the  male  students  were  younger  than  their  female  counterparts. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  adult  education  students  had  completed  high 
school  or  attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution.  Approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent  of  the  students  were  homemakers  or  were  engaged  in 
professional,  agricultural,  technical  and  trades,  or  clerical  and  sales 
occupations.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
following  course,  areas:  Academic  (Grade  XII  matriculation  subjects). 
General,  Agriculture,  Sewing,  and  Teacher  Upgrading.  The  majority  of  the 
students  who  indicated  their  intention  to  enrol  in  future  adult  education 
programs  selected  the  above  course  areas  as  well  as  Business  Education 
as  their  preference.  Most  of  the  adult  education  students  stated  that 
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their  primary  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  adult  education  program  were 
to  increase  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction,  to  improve  competence 
in  a  skill,  to  obtain  high  school  matriculation,  or  to  improve  opportunity 

i 

for  job  advancement. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Marias  search  for  knowledge  is  a  continuing  process.  The 
technological  revolution  is  changing  personal,  social,  and  occupational 
life  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent  that  no  longer  can  we  accept  the 
assumption  that  "basic  formal  education  in  itself,  by  a  sort  of  implanted 
pellet  for  future  educational  dissolvement  takes  care  of  the  education 
of  the  individual  once  and  for  all."'*'  Learning  must  be  viewed  as  a 
lifetime  process,  a  vital  continuum,  "a  normal  activity  of  a  developing 

O 

and  healthy  society."  According  to  Gnagey: 

.  .  .  all  persons  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  need 
continuing  learning  experiences  in  general  education, 
including  the  humanities,  arts  and  sciences,  rather  than 
just  belated  schooling  to  patch  the  gaps  in  their  earlier 
training. ^ 

Havighurst  states  that  "whatever  the  occupation,  continued 
education  is  now  seen  as  necessary  for  minimum  competence,  and  more 
specialized  education  as  necessary  for  positions  of  responsibility."^- 
He  also  states  that  "continued  education  is  a  means  of  maintaining  active 


^Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  "Continuous  Education  as  a  Way  of  Life," 
Adult  Education.  XVI  (Autumn,  1965),  p.  5. 

^J.  R.  Kidd  (ed.).  Learning  and  Society.  (Toronto:  Mutual  Press 
Limited,  1963 ),  p.  412. 

3 

Theodore  P.  Gnagey,  "The  Coming  Revolution  in  Education," 

Adult  Education.  XV  (Autumn,  1964),  p.  9. 

^Robert  J.  Havighurst,  "The  Social  Functions  of  Adult  Education," 
Adult  Leadership.  XIII  (January,  1965),  p*  208, 
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and  effective  engagement  with  society. ”5 

Cotton  enumerates  the  following  reasons  for  continuous  learning: 

(1)  there  is  so  much  important  knowledge  to  be  learned  it  will 
take  a  lifetime  to  acquire; 

(2)  knowledge  becomes  obsolete  in  this  changing  world; 

(3)  we  must  be  continually  adapting  to  new  conditions  which 
require  new  skills  and  knowledge; 

(4)  learning  takes  on  significance  in  terms  of  a  unique 
experiential  context; 

(5)  in  order  to  achieve  growth — to  realize  our  latent  potenti¬ 
alities — we  must  be  continually  involved  in  our  intellectual 
development. ° 

This  lifelong  educational  process  should  be  a  liberal  or  liberal¬ 
izing  process.  According  to  A  Re -port  of  the  President  Ts  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  as  quoted  by  Stein,  a  liberal  education  aims  to: 

fit  men  and  women  to  understand  the  braod  cultural  foundations, 
the  significant  accomplishments,  and  the  unfinished  business 
of  their  society;  to  participate  intelligently  in  community 
life  and  public  affairs;  to  build  a  set  of  values  that  will 
constitute  a  design  for  living;  and  tQ  take  a  socially 
responsible  and  productive  part  in  the  world  of  work. ' 

Rapid  advancement  in  the  fields  of  communication,  automatic 

data  processing,  space  research  and  weaponry  are  causing  some  adults  to 

question  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  challenges  accompanying  these 

achievements.  In  his  remarks  concerning  adults*  increasing  awareness 

of  the  need  for  continuing  education,  Thomas  states: 


5Ibid. 

^Webster  E.  Cotton,  "The  Need  for  Adult  Education — Some  Major 
Themes,"  Adult  Education.  XIII  (Autumn,  1962),  p.  7» 

^Jay  W.  Stein,  "An  Awareness  Approach  to  Continuing  Liberal- 
General  Education,"  Adult  Education.  XIV  (Spring,  1964),  p.  142. 
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Adult  education  has  in  a  few  years  been  transformed  from 
an  idealistic,  determined,  intermittent,  fringe  enterprise 
to  a  central,  practical,  everyday — if  little  understood — 
concern  of  many  individuals  and  organizations.  In  short 
it  has  become  apparent  to  many  of  our  citizens  that  there 
are  things  they  do  not  know  that  they  need  to  know,  things 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  need  to  feel,  things  they  do  not 
understand  that  they  need  to  understand. 

Houle  suggests  that  adults  cross  three  thresholds  along  the 


learning  continuum  before  they  achieve  full  awareness  as  continuing 


learners.  The  first  threshold  is  crossed  when  the  individual  initially 
engages  in  some  one  program.  The  second  threshold  is  crossed  when  the 
individual  participates  in  a  variety  of  learning  experiences.  The 
third  threshold  is  crossed  and  the  individual  perceives  himself  as  a 
continuing  learner  "when  he  builds  continued  learning  so  firmly  within 
the  habit  pattern  of  his  days  that  he  takes  it  for  granted. It  is 
at  this  stage,  Houle  hypothesizes,  that  the  individual  is  likely  "to 
have  a  conscious  awareness  of  himself  as  a  continuing  learner. 

This  study  attempts  (a)  to  determine  the  reasons  that  adults  give 
for  participating  in  adult  education  evening  programs,  (b)  to  determine 
their  course  preferences,  and  (c)  to  identify  biographical,  educational, 
and  occupational  characteristics  of  the  students  enrolled  in  adult 


education  evening  programs. 


g 

Alan  Thomas,  "The  Learning  Society,"  Learning  and  Society. 
(Toronto:  Mutual  Press  Limited,  1963),  p*  405* 

^ Cyril  0.  Houle,  "Ends  and  Means  in  Adult  Education  Research," 
Adult  Education.  XII  (Summer,  1962),  p.  214. 

10Ibid. 
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I.  BACKGROUND 

Although  any  edifying  activity  in  which  an  adult  engages  can  be 
considered  adult  education,  researchers  have  sought  a  more  precise 
definition.  London  and  Wenkert  define  adult  education  as  an  "educational 
activity  which  takes  place  in  an  organized  context,"^  while  Edmund  deS. 
Brunner  defines  it  as  "all  education  activities  in  which  adults  engage 
that  are  part  time  or  leisure  time  activities."  Knox  defines  adult 
education  as  "participation,  as  a  part-time  student,  in  an  activity 
organized  around  some  form  of  instruction  of  which  the  main  purpose  is 
to  learn  or  acquire  some  sort  of  knowledge,  information  or  skill. 

The  definition  of  adult  education  used  in  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  contemporary  studies  of  participation  in  adult  education 
programs  includes  "all  activities  consciously  and  systematically  organized 
for  the  purposes  of  acquiring  new  knowledge,  information,  or  skills. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kidd  states  that  adult  education  has  no  precise  meaning — 
it  includes  "remedying  in  part  the  lack  of  early  schooling,  training  so 
a  man  can  get  a  better  job  or  do  a  better  job,  supplying  knowledge  and 
skills  needed  by  a  responsible  citizen,  richly  filling  out  rather  than 

■'"'-Jack  London  and  Robert  Wenkert,  "American  Adult  Education:  An 
Approach  to  a  Definition  of  the  Field,"  Adult  Leadership.  XII  (December, 
1964),  p.  168.  ‘ 

TO 

Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Associates,  An  Overview  of  Adult  Education 
Research.  (Chicago:  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  1959),  p*  1* 

■^Alan  B.  Knox,  "Clientele  Analysis,"  Review  of  Educational 
Research.  XXXV  (June,  1965),  p.  231. 

■'Alohn  W.  C.  Johnstone  and  Ramon  J.  Rivera,  Volunteers  for 
Learning.  (Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1965),  p.  1. 
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drably  filling  in  oners  leisure  time#"*^ 

A  certain  commonality  pervades  these  definitions — activities 
which  are  educational  and  organized.  The  courses  in  adult  education 
programs  are  educational  in  the  broadest  sense  but  sire  adult  education 
programs  organized  and  developed  in  anticipation  of  future  needs  or  are 
they  merely  diver sional  programs? 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  growth  of  adult  education  in  the 

Western  world  reveals  an  episodic  pattern.  The  periods  of  greatest 

activity  and  interest  in  adult  education  have  followed  some  political, 

social,  or  military  crisis.  Such  events  as  the  Industrial  Revolution, 

the  Great  Depression,  and  the  successful  launching  of  the  Russian  space 

satellites  have  been  followed  by  vigorous  activity  in  adult  education 

programs  both  in  number  and  type  of  courses  offered  and  the  number  of 

16 

students  participating. 

Each  crisis  altered  the  motive  for  adult  education.  As  a  result 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  new  jobs  were 
created,  old  ones  disappeared,  and  adult  education  programs  were  revamped 
to  expand  the  educational  level  of  the  masses  of  people  who  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  new  and  dynamic  society.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  motive  for  adult  education  shifted  to  extending  and 
strengthening  the  democratic  ideal.  The  launching  of  the  Sputnik  caused 
a  re -examination  of  the  West*s  capability  in  the  fields  of  science  and 

^J.  Roby  Kidd,  "Adult  Education  for  What?"  Occasional  Papers 
on  Adult  Education.  (Vancouver:  Department  of  University  Extension, 
University  of  British  Columbia,  1955),  P*  7* 

16 


'London  and  Wenkert,  op>.  cit. .  pp.  166-167. 
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mathematics*  The  demands  for  upgrading  and  re-training  were  answered  in 
part  by  the  adult  education  programs.  Once  again  the  motive  for  adult 
education  changed;  once-  again  there  was  a  resurgence  of  activity  and 
interest  in  adult  education;  once  again  a  crisis  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
assessment  of  adult  needs. 

II.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Enrollment  reports  indicate  the  rapid  growth  of  the  adult 
education  movement.  The  main  difficulty  in  interpreting  enrollment 
figures  lies  in  the  definition  of  adult  education  used  by  the  reporting 
agency.  One  statement  estimates  the  number  of  participants  in  adult 
education  programs  in  the  United  States  in  1963  between  30  million  and 
60  million.  Johnstone  and  Rivera  estimate  that  of  the  total  adult 
population  (20  years  of  age  and  older)  in  the  United  States  as  of 
June.  1,  1962,  there  were  ”2,650,000  full-time  students,  17,160,000  adult 
education  participants,  and  8,960,000  persons  engaged  in  self-education. 1 
On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  approximately  one  in  five  adults  in  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  some  educational  activity  between  June, 

1961  and  June,  1962. 

Table  I  indicates  that  Canadian  part-time  enrollment  in  adult 
education  programs  increased  from  620,739  to  1,077,185  in  the  four  year 
period,  1958-59  to  1962-63.  This  was  an  increase  of  89.6  per  cent.  The 

^John  R.  Hackett  and  Hollis  B.  Famum,  ”A  New  Look  at  the 
Evening  College  Student,"  Adult  Education.  XII  (Spring,  1963 ),  p.  148. 

"1 8 

Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  p.  33* 
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TABLE  I 

PART-TIME  ENROLLMENT  .IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  IN  CANADA1 


Year 

Part-Time 

Enrollments* 

1962-63 

1,077,185 

1961-62 

1,050,350 

1960-61 

930,905 

1959-60 

664, 046 

1958-59 

620,739 

■^Part-time  enrollment  figures  include  enrollment  in  courses 
classified  as  follows? 

(a)  Academic  Subjects  leading  to  high  school  diploma 
or  university-  degree; 

(b)  Vocational  and  Professional  Training  Courses  of 
an  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural  nature; 

(c)  Informal  Non-Credit  Courses  such  as  philosophy, 
art,  religion,  languages,  citizenship  and  public 
affairs. 

Part-time  enrollment  figures  do  not  include  attendance  at 
public  lectures,  film  showings,  exhibits,  performances,  and 
similar  public  events. 


dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Government  of  Canada,  Canada 
Yearbook.  1961-1966.  (Ottawa?  Queen* s  Printer). 
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following  statement  appears  in  the  report  on  adult  education  in  the 
Canada  Yearbook: 

Annual  DBS  surveys  from  1957-58  to  1962-63  show  pronounced 
increases  in  enrollment  in  courses  for  credit  toward  a 
high  school  diploma  or  a  university  degree,  and  substantial 
enrollments  in  vocational  adult  courses.  Enrollments  in 
courses  on  social  and  other  cultural  subjects  did  not 
increase  as  rapidly  but  each  year  account  for  important 
portions  of  the  total  enrollment . 

Table  II  reveals  that  total  enrollments  in  evening  classes  sponsored 
by  Alberta  public  school  boards,  the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  increased 
from  6,712  to  14,097  during  the  period  1960-61  to  1964-65.^  This 
amounted  to  an  increase  of  110  per  cent  over  the  five-year  period. 

The  most  recent  figures  reported  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  (1963-64)  show  a  total  adult  enrollment  in  "publicly- 

i- 

operated”  institutions  in  Alberta  of  153,852.  Approximately  119,000 

of  the  adults  included  in  this  figure  were  enrolled  in  agricultural 

adult  education  programs  varying  in  length  from  one-day  workshops  to 

two-week  courses.  Roughly  30,000  of  the  adult  students  reported  were 

enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  sponsored  by  university  extension 

departments,  public  libraries,  private  business  schools,  private  trade 

21 

schools,  museums  and  art  galleries,  and  industrial  training  programs. 


■^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Government  of  Canada,  Canada 
Yearbook.  (Ottawa:  Queen* s  Printer,  1966),  p.  371* 

Albert a  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Reports:  1961-1965. 
( Edmonton :  Queen* s  Printer ) • 

21 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Government  of  Canada.  Survey 
of  Adult  Education:  1963-64.  (Ottawa:  Queen*s  Printer,  1966), 
pp.  26-27. 
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TABLE  II 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  .ADULT  EVENING  CLASSES 
IN  PUBLICLY  SUPPORTED  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ALBERTA1 


1960-61 

1962-63 

1964-65 

Calgary  S.D.  No.  19 

594 

866 

2,  519 

Edmonton  S.D.  No.  7 

2*184 

2*747 

4*718 

Lethbridge  Junior  College 

297 

322 

318 

Medicine  Hat  S.D.  No.  ?6 

48 

181 

289 

Red  Deer  S.D.  No.  104 

74 

n.a. 

152 

Other  Public  School  Districts 
and  School  Divisions 

993 

688 

1,044 

Northern  Alberta  Institute 
of  Technology 

Nil 

Nil 

2*281 

Southern  Alberta  Institute 
of  Technology 

2*522 

2*313 

2,776 

Totals 

6*712 

7*H7 

14,097 

1 

Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Reports: 
19 6,1-196 5 o  (Edmonton?  Queen^s  Printer). 
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What  types  of  programs  should  be  offered  for  adults?  What 

direction  should  adult  education  take  in  the  future?  Before  these 

questions  can  be  effectively  answered,  specific  information  about  adults 

engaged  in  adult  education  programs  and  their  expressed  reasons  for 

taking  adult  education  courses  must  be  determined,  London  and  Wenkert 

state  that  since  adult  education  is  given  ’’organization  and  direction 

from  the  top,  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  discover  the  forces  or 

interests  which  motivate  the  people  at  the  bottom,  people  who  participate 

22 

and  the  views  they  have  about  adult  education  activity.”  Accordingly, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  are  necessary  prerequisites  for  the 
development  and  expansion  of  adult  education  programs:  What  reasons  do 
adult  students  give  for  participating  in  adult  education  programs?  What 
is  the  educational  attainment  of  participants  in  adult  education  programs? 
From  what  occupational  categories  do  adult  education  students  come?  What 
motivates  students  to  enrol  in  adult  education  programs?  Do  they  perceive 
the  adult  education  program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  re-training  and 
upgrading?  Do  they  perceive  the  adult  education  program  as  a  means  of 
preparing  for  constructive  use  of  leisure  time? 

IH.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  reasons 
adults  give  for  participating  in  adult  education  evening  programs.  The 
secondary  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  determine  the  course  preferences 
of  the  adult  students,  and  to  describe  the  biographical,  educational,  and 


^London  and  Wenkert,  op.  cit. .  p.  196. 
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occupational  characteristics  of  the  students  enrolled  in  adult  education 
programs. 

Specifically,  this  study  attempts  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  “What  is  the  distribution  of  adult  education  students  by- 
sex,  age,  and  marital  status? 

(2)  Are  the  adult  education  students  mainly  Canadian-born? 

From  what  countries  do  immigrant  adult  education  students 
emigrate  ? 

(3)  How  long  have  immigrant  adult  education  students  resided 
in  Canada? 

(4)  What  is  the  educational  attainment  of  the  adult  education 
students? 

i! 

(5)  What  is  the  occupational  level  of  adult  education  students? 

(6)  In  what  types  of  courses  do  adult  education  students  most 
frequently  enrol? 

(7)  To  what  extent  have  adult  education  students  participated 
in  previous  adult  education  programs? 

(8)  In  what  types  of  courses  do  adult  education  students  prefer 
to  enrol  in  subsequent  programs? 

(9)  What  course  offerings  in  the  adult  education  evening  program 
fail  to  attract  adult  education  students? 

(10)  What  reasons  do  adult  education  students  state  for  enrolling 
in  adult  education  evening  programs? 

(11)  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  educational  attainment 
of  the  adult  education  students? 

(12)  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  occupational  level 

of  the  adult  education  students? 

(13)  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  nationality  of  the 
adult  education  students? 
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IV.  DELIMITATIONS 

(1)  This  study  is  delimited  to  an  analysis  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  adult  education  evening  program  of  the  Lethbridge 
Junior  College  from  September,  1966  to  April,  1967,  inclusive. 

(2)  Students  enrolled  in  adult  education  courses  offered  by  the 
University  Departments  of  Extension  or  the  University  Evening 
Credit  Programs  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

(3)  Students  enrolled  in  courses  sponsored  by  private  organizations 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Labor  College  of 
Canada  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

(4)  This  study  does  not  include  students  registered  in  courses 
which  met  for  fewer  than  five  regular  sessions. 

V.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Adult  Education.  Adult  education  refers  to  the  regular,  organized 
evening  program  conducted  by  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College  for  the 
purposes  of  acquiring  knowledge,  information,  and/or  skill. 

Adult.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  person  participating  in 
the  adult  education  program  who  is  17  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be 
called  an  adult. 

Student .  The  term  "student”  refers  to  any  participant  in  the 
adult  education  program  including  a  small  percentage  of  regular  high 
school  students  granted  special  permission  to  attend  evening  classes. 

Course.  In  this  study,  "course”  refers  to  any  area  of  study 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  five  or  more  regular  sessions. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Research  reviewed,  in  this  chapter  pertains  to  those  studies 

which  have  investigated  the  "static”  and  ’’dynamic”  factors1 2 3  related  to 

participation  in  adult  education  programs  and  those  social  research 

studies  which  are  applicable.  The  ’’static”  or  personal-social  factors 

are  described  by  Brunner  et  al.  as  those  factors 

...  not  subject  to  immediate  change  through  the  efforts 
of  any  particular  organization  or  agency.  They  are  chiefly 
of  concern  to  the  adult  educator  because  they  indicate  that 
the  distribution  of  patterns  of  social  participation  in 
the  community  is  associated  with  certain  characteristics  of 
the  population.  If  the  adult  educator  can  determine  how 
these  characteristics  are  distributed,  both  proportionately 
and  spatially,  in  his  particular  community,  he  can  predict 
within  certain  limits  the  forms  of  participant  activity 
which  involve  each  particular  segment  of  the  population  and 
organize  programs  and  activities  utilizing  these  behavior 

patterns. ^ 

The  ’’dynamic”  or  personal-psychological  factors  such  as  motivation,  needs, 

and  interests  are  important  to  the  adult  educator. 

...  they  define  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the 
organization  and  because  group  members,  leaders,  and 
professional  workers  can  bring  about  change  in  them.  There 
is  evidence,  furthermore,  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
changes  in  participation  by  changing  dynamic  factors.-* 


1Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Associates,  An  Overview  of  Adult  Education 
Research.  (Chicago:  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  1959), 

pp.  111-112. 

2Ibid. 

3Ibid. 
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While  studies  of  adult  education  participants  are  not  numerous, 4  studies 

of  participation  in  formal  social  associations  "have  been  widely  and 

intensively  studied"  and  have  "considerable  significance  for  adult 
c 

education."^  Verner  and  Newberry  state  that: 

Since  participation  in  any  one  activity  is  related  to 
participation  in  all  other  social  relationships,  the  problem 
cannot  be  studied  adequately  by  isolating  one  form  of  associ¬ 
ation  from  all  others;  therefore,  participation  in  organized 
adult  education  must  be  considered  in  conjunction/With  other 
phases  of  organized  social  life  in  the  community. 

Research  findings  related  to  such  static  factors  as  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  occupational  level,  and  educational  attainment  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  adult  education  programs  are  reported  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter.  Those  findings  related  to  such  dynamic  factors  as  motivation, 
interest,  and  expressed  reasons  for  engaging  in  adult  education  programs 
are  reported  in  the  second  part.  A  summary  of  social  participation  studies 
is  presented  in  the  final  part  of  this  chapter. 

I.  PERSONAL-SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

In  'Vhat  is  in  all  probability  the  most  comprehensive  inquiry  about 
adult  Tinstitutional  participation*  ever  carried  out,"*'7  Johnstone  and 


^Brunner,  op.  cit. .  p.  2. 

5 

Brunner,  op.  cit . .  p.  100. 

^Coolie  Verner  and  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.,  "The  Nature  of  Adult 
Participation,"  Adult  Education  Theory  and  Method.  (Chicago:  Adult  Education 
Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  1965"),  p*  1. 

?C.  Arnold  Anderson,  "Professional  Literature,"  Adult  Education. 

XVI  (Autumn,  1965),  p.  41* 
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Rivera  investigated  the  educational  activities  of  23,950  adults.  From 
a  probability  sample  of  13,293  American  households,  11,957  contacts  were 
made  which  provided  data  about  the  23,950  adults.  The  researchers 
interviewed  a  special  sub sample  of  2,845  adults  drawn  from  the  aggregate 
as  to  their  reactions  to  continuing  education.  The  subsample  was  composed 
of  1,808  adults  representing  the  total  adult  population  of  the  United 
States  and  1,037  adults  who  had  recently  participated  in  some  type  of 
adult  education  program. ^  Johnstone  and  Rivera  compared  the  personal- 
social  characteristics  of  the  adults  who  were  active  in  any  way  in  part- 
time  educational  pursuits  with  the  total  sample  of  23,950  adults. 
Participants  were  defined  as  those  "who  were  active  in  any  way  in  part- 
time  educational  pursuits."-'-® 

The  research  findings  revealed  that  equal  numbers  of  males  and 

1  ~| 

females  participated  in  adult  education  programs.  More  than  one-half 
(57  per  cent)  of  the  adult  participants  were  less  than  40  years  of  age 
while  more  than  three-quarters  (79  per  cent)  were  less  than  50  years  of 
age. Johnstone  and  Rivera  reported  that  83  per  cent  of  the  participants 
were  married,  9  per  cent  were  single,  4  per  cent  were  widowed,  and  4  per 

John  ¥.  C.  Johnstone  and  Ramon  J.  Rivera,  Volunteers  for  Learning. 
(Chicago:  Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1965 ). 

^ Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 

^Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  p.  71. 

^Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  p.  72. 

12 

Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  p,  73. 
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cent  were  divorced  or  separated  ,-**3 

Of  the  72  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  the  labor  force,  62 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  full-time  employment.  The  greatest  percentage 
of  participants  (23  per  cent)  were  engaged  in  professional,  technical 
and  kindred  occupations.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  participants  were 
employed  in  the  white-collar  occupations  (professional,  technical  and 
kindred;  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors;  clerical  and  kindred;  and 
sales  workers).  ^  Housewives  accounted  for  89  per  cent  of  the  participants 
who  were  not  in  the  labor  force.  Only  one  per  cent  of  the  participants 
was  retired. ^ 

The  number  of  years  of  schooling  reported  by  the  participants 

ranged  from  "never  attended  school"  (less  than  one  per  cent)  to  "more 

than  16  years"  (7  per  cent).  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  participants 

indicated  that  they  had  attended  school  for  more  than  eight  years. 

Of  the  three  indicators  of  socio-economic  position,  however 
(education,  occupation,  and  income),  formal  schooling  was 
found  to  have  by  far  the  most  powerful  influence  on  rates 
of  learning  activity.  Taken  together,  the  impact  of  all  three 
factors  was  enormous:  a  person  who  had  been  to  college,  who 
worked  in  a  white-collar  occupation,  and  who  made  more  than 
$7,000  a  year  was  about  six  times  more  likely  to  have  been 
engaged  in  learning  pursuits  during  the  previous  year  than  a 
person  who  had  never  gone  beyond  grade  school,  who  worked  in 
a  blue-collar  occupation,  and  whose  family  income  was  less 
than  $4,000  a  year.-*-? 
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In  summarizing  their  findings,  Johnstone  and  Rivera  stated  the 

following  social  profile  of  the  "typical”  adult  student: 

The  adult  education  participant  is  just  as  often  a  woman  as 
a  man,  is  typically  under  40,  has  completed  high  school  or 
more,  enjoys  an  above-average  income,  works  full-time  and 
most  often  in  a  white-collar  occupation,  is  married  and 
has  children,  lives  in  an  urbanized  area  but  more  likely 
in  a  suburb  than  a  large  city,  and  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  more  frequently  in  the  West  than  in 
other  regions*18 

LeVine1 * * *^  investigated  both  the  personal  and  non-personal 
characteristics  of  participants  in  sixteen  Community  Schools  for  Adults 
on  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  I960,  The  findings  of  this  study  showed 
that  of  the  3,801  respondents,  (95  per  cent  of  the  possible  population), 
female  participants  out-numbered  male  participants  two  to  one.  The  age 
of  the  participants  ranged  from  15  years  to  79  years.  Approximately  58 
per  cent  (57*7)  of  the  participants  were  under  40  years  of  age  while  about 
78  per  cent  (77.9)  were  under  50  years  of  age.  LeVine  reported  that 
slightly  fewer  than  three-quarters  (74»9  per  cent)  of  the  participants 
were  married,  17  per  cent  were  single,  about  6  per  cent  (5.8)  were  widowed, 
and  about  2  per  cent  (2.3)  were  divorced, ^  Somewhat  more  than  one-third 
(36.8  per  cent)  of  the  participants  checked  the  occupational  category 
"housewife."  The  three  occupational  categories — service  worker,  craftsman 
or  foreman,  and  clerical  and  sales— in  which  there  were  approximately 


1  a 

Johnstone  and  Rivera,  ojc.  cit.,  p.  8. 

^E.  James  LeVine,  "Some  Characteristics  of  Students  in  Oahu 

Public  School  Adult  Classes,  I960,  and  Implications  for  Program 
Administration"  (unpublished  Master5 s  thesis.  The  University  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  1961). 

^LeVine,  op.  cit. .  p.  46, 
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equal  numbers  of  participants,  were  checked  by  about  one-third  (36,1  per 
cent)  of  the  participants,21 

LeVine  reported  that  the  extent  of  formal  education  of  the 

participants  ranged  from  Ttfewer  than  1”  year  to  "more  than  4  years 

college."  Slightly  more  than  three-quarters  (76,9  per  cent)  of  the 

participants  stated  that  they  had  attended  school  for  more  than  eight 

years.  According  to  LeVine,  the  findings  of  his  study  tended  to 

support  the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  participation  in  adult 

23 

education  programs  increases  with  the  amount  of  formal  education. 

A  study  of  part-time  adult  students  in  six  high  schools,  two 
junior  colleges,  and  the  extension  divisions  of  two  universities,  all  in 
California,  was  conducted  by  Chapman* 2^  in  1957*  This  study  reported  the 
general  characteristics  of  6,610  adult  part-time  students.  Approximately 
53  per  cent  (52.9)  were  enrolled  in  the  six  high  schools,  36,3  per  cent 
in  both  junior  colleges,  and  8,8  per  cent  in  both  extension  divisions. 2^ 

The  findings  of  this  study  revealed  that  of  the  total  population 
more  females  than  rales  were  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs — 57*1 
per  cent  compared  to  41*6  per  cent.  Only  in  junior  college  adult  programs 

21 

LeVine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-51* 

22LeVine,  op.  cit. .  p.  50. 

2^LeVine,  op.  cit.,  p.  94* 

^Charles  E.  Chapman,  "Some  Characteristics  of  Adult  Part-Time 
Students,"  Adult  Education,  X  (Autumn,  1959),  pp*  27-41* 

2  5 Chapman,  op.  cit. .  p,  29* 
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did  the  percentage  of  male  participants  exceed  the  percentage  of  female 
participants.  °  Chapman  reported  that  the  adult  students  enrolled  in 
junior  colleges  were  younger  than  those  in  either. high  schools  or  extension 
divisions.  In  the  "under  26”  age  group,  29. 7  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  junior  colleges,  17.0  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  high 
schools,  and  9.1  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  extension  divisions.  Similarly, 
in  the  "over  45,T  age  group  9.5  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  junior  colleges, 
16.5  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  high  schools,  and  25.0  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  extension  divisions . Chapman  noted  that  participation  in 
adult  education  decreased  with  age  but  pointed  out  that  "much  of  this 
decline  in  participation  may  be  due  to  factors  other  than  physiological 
age,  such  as  education  and  lessening  of  occupational  interests." 

The  occupations  in  which  the  participants  were  engaged  were  grouped 
into  three  clusters.  The  largest  occupational  group  in  the  junior  colleges 
was  "craftsman,  foreman"  which  represented  25.6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

This  occupational  category  was  represented  by  10.5  per  cent  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  high  schools  and  by  0.3  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  the 
extension  divisions.  The  largest  occupational  group  in  the  high  schools 
was  "homemaker"  and  was  represented  by  14.2  per  cent  of  the  participants 
in  the  junior  colleges  and  5.0  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  the 
extension  divisions.  The  "professional  and  technical"  occupational 
category  was  represented  by  85*0  per  cent  of  the  participants  in  the 

26 

Chapman,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  32. 

2?Ibid. 

28 

Chapman,  op>.  cit. .  p.  31. 
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extension  divisions.  This  category  was  represented  by  9.5  per  cent  and 
19.6  per  cent  respectively  of  the  participants  in  the  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges.^ 

Chapman  reported  that  high  school  graduation  was  the  highest 
educational  attainment  of  30.6  per  cent  of  the  participants  enrolled  in 
the  high  schools,  35.3  per  cent  of  the  participants  enrolled  in  the  junior 
colleges,  and  1.6  per  cent  of  the  participants  enrolled  in  the  extension 
divisions.  College  graduation  was  the  highest  educational  attainment  of 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  participants  enrolled  in  the  high  schools,  10.7  per 
cent  of  the  participants  in  the  junior  colleges  and  81.6  per  cent  of  the 
participants  in  the  extension  divisions ,3^ 

A  study  designed  to  collect  information  about  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  and  educational  objectives  of  adult  extramural  students  enrolled 
in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
conducted  by  Carter,  Kerr,  and  York.3"'-  The  sample  included  graduate 
students  (25.3  per  cent),  undergraduate  students  (27.4  per  cent),  and 
non-credit  students  (47.3  per  cent).^^  Of  the  3,535  adults  who  participated 
in  the  study,  the  number  of  male  participants  exceeded  the  number  of  female 
participants  almost  two  to  one  for  all  types  of  extramural  courses. ^3 

29 

Chapman,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  34. 

3°Ibid. 

^Gerald  C,  Carter,  William  D.  Kerr,  Scott  B.  York,  "Characteristics 
of  Extramural  Students,"  Adult  Education.  XII  (Summer,  1962),  pp.  223-230. 

82 

J  Carter,  Kerr,  and  York,  opu  cit. .  p.  224. 

33 Ibid. 
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The  extramural  students  ranged  in  age  from  16  years  to  70  years  with 
70.5  per  cent  reported  40  years  of  age  or  less.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
participants  were  50  years  of  age  or  less.3^  Carter,  Kerr,  and  York 
reported  that  73.9  per  cent  of  the  participants  were  married,  30.9  per 
cent  were  single,  1.9  per  cent  were  widowed,  and  3.2  per  cent  were 
divorced  or  separated.3^ 

The  findings  revealed  considerable  variation  among  the  three 
classifications  in  the  distribution  of  participants  by  occupation.  Of 
the  total  sample,  more  than  one-quarter  (29.2  per  cent)  of  the  participants 
were  employed  as  teachers,  11,6  per  cent  employed  as  engineers,  and  9.7 
per  cent  employed  as  government  workers.  Employment  in  the  occupational 
areas  of  trades,  supervision,  clerical,  housewife,  management,  business, 
nursing,  food,  technicians,  agriculture,  industry,  and  social  work  was 
reported  by  an  additional  49  per  cent  of  the  participants.3^*  Carter, 

Kerr,  and  York  reported  that  of  the  entire  sample,  97.6  per  cent  of  the 
participants  had  completed  more  than  8  years  of  education;  more  than  one- 
half  (56.9  per  cent)  of  the  participants  had  completed  more  than  12  years 
of  education. 3^ 

In  1957,  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  adult  education 
participants  was  done  by  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Census.  The  study,  reported  by 


3  ^"Carter, 

Kerr, 

and 

York, 

op.  cit. , 

p.  225 

33Ibid. 

3 ^Carter, 

Kerr, 

and 

York, 

00.  cit. . 

p.  226 
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38 

Holden,  gathered  data  relating  to  the  personal-social  characteristics 
of  participants  and  non-participants  in  35,000  American  households  from 
across  the  United  States.  This  study  was  limited  to  participation  in 
organized  educational  classes  and  group  meetings  requiring  attendance  at 
three  or  more  meetings.-^  The  findings  of  this  study  were  reported  in 
the  form  of  projected  estimates  for  the  total  American  population  engaged 
in  adult  education  activities. 

Holden  estimated  that  13.6  per  cent  of  the  participants  engaged 
in  adult  education  activities  were  between  14  and  19  years  of  age.  About 
17  per  cent  (l6.9)  of  the  participants  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  30-45 
age  category  while  about  4  per  cent  (3.9)  were  estimated  to  be  60  years 
of  age  or  older. ^  The  percentage  of  the  participants  who  had  completed 
less  than  eight  years  of  formal  schooling  was  estimated  to  be  1.4  per 
cent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  participants  who  had  completed  more  than 
four  years  of  college  was  estimated  to  be  25*5  per  cent.^"  Of  the  employed 
persons  in  adult  education  programs,  25  per  cent  were  estimated  to  be  in 
professional  or  technical  occupations.  About  the  same  proportion  (24  per 
cent)  of  the  participants  were  estimated  to  be  in  clerical  and  sales 
occupations.^ 


John  B.  Holden,  "A  Survey  of  Participation  in  Adult  Education 
Classes,”  Adult  Leadership.  (April,  195&),  pp.  258-260,  270. 

39 

Holden,  op.  cit. .  p.  259. 

^Holden,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  260. 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid. 
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II.  PERSONAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL  FACTORS  RELATED  TO 
PARTICIPATION  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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A  number  of  studies  have  indicated  that  students  enrol  in  adult 
education  programs  for  many  reasons  "with  one  or  more  dominant"^  reasons. 
Verner  and  Davis  suggested  that  "adults  enroll  in  educational  activities 
in  response  to  an  internal  need  and  to  achieve  some  personal  objective 
that  may  or  may  not  be  perceived  clearly."^  Johnstone  and  Rivera 
analyzed  the  reasons  participants  gave  for  engaging  in  adult  education 
programs  by  the  courses  in  which  the  participants  enrolled.  The  findings 
revealed  that  "regardless  of  the  category  of  subject  studied,  each  reason 
was  selected  by  at  least  some  of  the  participants*"^  The  reasons  for 
enrolling  which  were  selected  by  the  participants  in  the  Johnstone  and 
Rivera  study  were: 

(1)  To  become  a  better  informed  person  (37%) 

(2)  To  prepare  for  a  new  job  or  occupation  (36$) 

(3)  To  help  on  the  job  I  held  at  that  time  (32 %) 

(4)  Spend  my  spare  time  more  enjoyably  (20%) 

(5)  To  meet  new  and  interesting  people  (15%) 

(6)  To  help  in  carrying  out  the  everyday  tasks  and  duties 
around  home  (13%) 

(7)  To  get  away  from  the  daily  routine  (10$) 

^Brunner,  op>.  cit. .  p.  44* 

^Coolie  Verner  and  George  S,  Davis,  "Completions  and  Drop  Outs: 

A  Review  of  Research,"  Adult  Education.  XIV  (Spring,  1964),  P*  157* 

^Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op>.  cit..  p.  145* 
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(8)  To  help  in  carrying  out  everyday  tasks  and  duties 
away  from  home  (10$) 

(9)  None  of  these,  or  don?t  know  (72)46 

From  the  findings  of  their  study,  Johnstone  and  Rivera  concluded: 

,  .  .  it  is  evident  that  vocational  considerations  propel 
younger  adults  into  educational  participation  more  frequently 
than  they  do  older  adults,  and  also  that  vocational  motives 
for  learning  change  over  time  from  concerns  about  entering 
occupations  to  concerns  about  advancement  within  jobs  already 
held.  Ey  comparison,  older  people,  more  often  than  younger, 
have  as  goals  general  information,  social  contacts,  and  spare¬ 
time  enjoyment.  Finally,  it  appears  that  more  women  than  men 
turn  to  adult  education  not  only  to  learn  how  to  be  more 
competent  at  home,  but  also  to  learn  things  which  will  help 
them  make  a  more  challenging  use  of  their  extra  time. ^7 

Carter,  Kerr,  and  York  reported  the  percentage  of  extramural 

students  who  checked  the  following  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  adult 

education  programs: 

(1)  To  achieve  improved  performance  in  present  position  (24*4$) 

(2)  To  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction  (21.7$) 

(3)  To  achieve  an  advancement  in  position  (18.4$) 

(4)  To  work  toward  an  advanced  degree  (12.0$) 

(5)  To  become  a  more  effective  and  more  competent  citizen  (11.1$) 

(6)  To  participate  in  a  wholesome  activity  (6,4$) 

(7)  To  work  toward  teacher  certification  requirements  (5*6$)^ 
According  to  LeVine,  males  stated  the  following  as  their  primary 

reasons  for  enrolling  in  adult  community  schools:  self-improvement, 
advancement  in  present  job,  chance  to  serve  others,  improve  learning  power. 


1±6 

4  Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op>.  cit.,  p.  143* 

4 'Johnstone  and  Rivera,  op.  cit. .  p.  157* 
^Carter,  Kerr,  and  York,  op>.  cit, .  pp.  228-229. 
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or  to  obtain  specialized  training.  Females,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  state  satisfaction,  practicality,  family  living,  and  prestige  as 
their  primary  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  adult  community  schools.^ 

From  the  results  of  his  study,  Chapman  concluded  that  two  basic 
facts  underlie  the  reasons  why  adults  return  to  school  as  part-time 
students:  (l)  it  is  not  a  chance  event  in  their  lives  but  is  determined 
by  the  individuals r  dissatisfactions;  and  (2)  they  look  to  education  as 
a  means  of  resolving  their  dissatisfactions  and  as  an  aid  in  realizing 
their  aspirations.-^  Chapman  reported  the  following  as  the  primary 
reasons  which  part-time  participants  gave  for  enrolling  in  adult  education 
programs : 

(1)  Interest  in  "economic  enhancement"  (33$) 

(2)  "Cultural-intellectual”  interests  (14$) 

(3)  Interest  in  "educational  advancement”  (14$) 

(4)  Interest  in  "leisure-time  skills"  (14$) 

(5)  Interest  in  "social  skills"  (7$)51 

In  analyzing  the  expressed  reasons  stated  by  the  participants  and  the 

occupational  group  to  which  they  belonged.  Chapman  stated: 

The  overwhelming  interest  of  homemakers  was  in  the  areas  of 
leisure  time  and  social  skills,  whereas  craftsmen,  foremen, 
and  professionals  were  desirous  of  economic  advancement. 

The  interests  of  clerical  workers,  managers,  and  sales  workers 
were  equally  distributed  among  the  five  categories.  Less 
skilled  workers,  such  as  service  workers,  laborers,  and 


^LeVine,  op.  cit. .  pp.  57-61. 

50 

Chapman,  op.  cit. .  p.  40. 

51 

Chapman,  pp.  cit. .  pp.  34-36. 
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operatives,  had  a  greater  proportionate  interest  in 
education  advancement  than  did  the  other  occupational 
groups. 52 

Davis 53  investigated  the  aspirations  of  90  adults  in  Los  Angeles 
from  the  low,  middle,  and  high  socio-economic  levels  who  were  non¬ 
participants  in  adult  education  programs.  The  findings  revealed  that 
aspirations  expressed  by  all  age  and  socio-economic  groups  were  principally 
concerned  with  family,  neighborhood,  economic  and  job  opportunities, 54 
Davis  reported  that  the  lower  socio-economic  group  expressed  an  awareness 
that  lack  of  education  was  a  source  of  difficulty  and  that  further  education 
was  needed  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  their  obstacles. 55 

Dellefield^  conducted  a  study  similar  to  Davis*  except  that  it 
was  restricted  to  441  Los  Angeles  Negro  adults  of  low  socio-economic 
status,  Dellefield  reported  that  aspirations  reported  by  males  were 
primarily  related  to  obtaining  jobs  and  producing  an  adequate  income 
while  aspirations  reported  by  females  were  primarily  family-oriented. 57 
The  respondents  were  reported  to  have  desired  opportunities  focused  on 
end  results  such  as  prosperity,  comfort,  and  happiness  to  a  much  greater 

5^Chapman,  op.  cit.,  p.  37* 

53 Josephine  Hogevoll  Davis,  "Adult  Aspirations  and  Adult  Education” 
(unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  The  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1965)* 

^^Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  70-83* 

55Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-109* 
c6 

Calvin  J,  Dellefield,  "Aspirations  of  Low  Socio-Economic  Status 
Adults  and  Implications  for  Adult  Education"  (unpublished  Doctoral 
Dissertation,  The  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1965). 

5^Dellefield,  op,  cit. .  pp.  94-98. 
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degree  than  on  education. ^  Contrary  to  Davis *  findings,  Dellefield 
noted  that  the  adults  in  his  study  did  not  feel  that  education  might 
serve  as  a  medium  by  which  life  aspirations  could  be  attained. ^ 

Houle^  conducted  a  study,  in  the  Chicago  area,  of  22  adults  who 
were  identified  by  either  the  author  himself  or  his  colleagues  as  continuing 
learners.  Although  no  formal  sampling  procedure  was  used,  the  group  of 
participants  exhibited  a  diversity  of  personal-social  characteristics. 

The  twelve  male  and  ten  female  participants  ranged  in  age  from  less  than 
35  years  to  more  than  65  years ;  almost  one-half  were  between  35  and  50 
years  of  age.  Twelve  of  the  participants  were  married,  nine  were  single, 
and  one  was  divorced.  One  of  the  participants  was  estimated  to  be  in  the 
upper  socio-economic  class,  five  in  the  upper-middle  class,  thirteen  in 
the  lower-middle  class,  and  three  in  the  lower  class.  Two  of  the 
participants  had  less  than  eight  years  of  schooling,  two  had  some  high 
school  education,  one  was  a  high  school  graduate,  five  had  had  some 
college  education,  ten  were  college  graduates,  and  two  participants  had 
taken  some  post-graduate  work.  Twenty-one  of  the  participants  were 
white  and  one  was  non-white.  Four  of  the  participants  were  foreign-born; 

Z  "I 

the  remainder  were  native-born.  -1* 
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Dellefield,  ojd.  cit. .  pp.  115-118. 
Dellefield,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  13 6. 


Cyril  0.  Houle,  The  Inquiring  Mind.  (Madison: 
Wisconsin  Press,  1963). 

6lHoule,  op.  cit. .  pp.  84-85. 
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From  his  study,  which  involved  intensive  interviews  with  each 
participant,  Houle  identified  three  classifications  of  continuing  learners 
on  the  basis  of  the  major  conception  they  held  about  the  "purpose  and 
values  of  continuing  education."0^  One  group  of  continuing  learners  was 
classified  as  "goal-oriented"  and  described  as  learners  who  use  education 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  fairly  clear-cut  goals . ^  Houle  reported  that 
the  adults  in  this  category  exhibited  an  episodic  pattern  of  continuing 
education.  "Each  (episode)  begins  with  the  realization  of  a  need  or  the 
identification  of  an  interest. The  second  group  of  continuing  learners 
was  classified  as  "activity-oriented",  that  is,  those  who  participate 
primarily  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  purposes  or  content  of  the  activities 
in  which  they  engage.  J  Houle  described  these  continuing  learners  as 
"course  takers  and  group- joiners."^  The  third  group  of  continuing 
learners  was  classified  as  "learning -oriented."  According  to  Houle, 

"each  particular  education  experience  of  the  learning-oriented  is  an 
activity  with  a  goal,  but  the  continuity  and  range  of  such  experiences 
make  the  total  pattern  of  participation  far  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts. "^7  Houle  reported  that  each  of  the  "learning-oriented"  adults  had 

a  strong  desire  to  know,  a  desire  to  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

68 

"These  people  have  caco&thes  studendi,  the  itch  to  learn." 
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op.  cit. . 
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A  study  designed  to  confirm  Houle ?s  orientations  was  reported  by 
An 

Sheffield.  7  According  to  his  findings,  based  on  the  reasons  given  by 
453  adults  for  participating  in  twenty  university-sponsored  conferences 
of  more  than  one-day  duration  which  were  held  at  eight  universities  in 
the  United  States,  Sheffield  concluded  that  five  orientations  rather  than 
three  could  be  identified.  Sheffield's  classifications  were:  (l)  learning 
oriented,  (2)  personal-goal  oriented,  (3)  societal-goal  oriented,  (4)  need- 
fulfillment  oriented,  and  (5)  sociability-oriented.7^  Sheffield  described 
the  adult  education  participant  in  each  classification  as  follows: 

(1)  Learning  Oriented  -  participate  in  education  as  an  end  in 
itself  .  .  . 

(2)  Personal-Goal  Oriented  -  use  adult  education  to  accomplish 
fairly  clear-cut  personal  objectives;  accept  adult  education 
as  a  way  to  solve  problems  or  to  pursue  their  unique  personal 
interests;  keenly  aware  of  the  immediate  and  the  practical 
and  they  use  education  as  a  means  to  these  ends  .  .  • 

(3)  Societal-Goal  Oriented  -  use  education  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  fairly  clear-cut  social  or  community  centered 
objectives;  educational  ends  seem  to  imply  somewhat  less 
emphasis  on  the  immediate  and  practical  than  the  personal- 
goal  oriented  .  .  . 

(4)  Need-Fulfillment  Oriented  -  take  part  because  they  find  in 
the  circumstances  of  learning  a  personal  meaning  which  may 
have  no  necessary  connection,  and  often  no  connection  at  all, 
with  the  content  or  the  announced  purpose  of  the  activity  .  .  . 

(5)  Sociability  Oriented  -  find  interpersonal  or  social  meaning 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  learning  with  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  content  or  announced  purpose  of  the 
activity  .  .  .71 


^Sherman  B.  Sheffield,  "The  Orientations  of  Adult  Continuing 
Learners"  (unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1962). 

7°Sheffield,  o£.  cit.,  p.  71.  ^Sheffield,  o£.  cit.,  pp,  73-75. 
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III.  SOCIAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Knox  and  Vide be ck7^  studied  the  relationship  among  a  group  of 
configuration  statuses  and  participation  in  both  educative  activities 
and  voluntary  associations.  The  concept  of  status  configurations  was 
proposed  ,Tas  a  way  of  thinking  about  characteristics  of  adults  in  concert 
rather  than  singly.”7-^  Status  configurations  were  constructed  from 
combinations  of  five  variable s— sex,  social  class,  marital  status,  working 
status,  and  having  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  household. 7^ 
Educative  activity  was  selected  as  the  principal  participatory  domain  for 
analysis |  participation  in  voluntary  associations  was  included  for 
comparative  purposes, 77  A  participatory  domain  was  defined  by  Knox  and 
Videbeck  as  Tfthe  cluster  of  participatory  acts  and  social  relationships 
that  relate  to  a  single  life  role.”7^  The  findings  of  this  study  were 
based  on  multivariate  analysis  of  1,500  adults  aged  21  through  69 
selected  to  constitute  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  total  adult 
population  of  one  mid-western  state. 77 

Knox  and  Videbeck  noted  that  the  peak  of  participation  was  reached 
in  young  adulthood.  A  comparison  of  the  degree  of  participation  in 
educational  activities  of  the  21-24  age  group  with  the  25-29  age  group 
revealed  an  increase  which  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  A  comparison 

7^Alan  B.  Knox  and  Richard  Videbeck,  TTAdult  Education  and  Adult 
Life  Cycle,”  Adult  Education.  XIII  (Winter,  1963),  pp.  102-121. 

7-^Knox  and  Videbeck,  op.  cit. .  p.  106. 

?i<Tbid.  75Ibid. 

7^Ibid.  77Knox  and  Videbeck,  pp.  cit. .  p.  110. 
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of  the  25-29  age  group  with  the  30-34  age  group  showed  a  decrease  in  the 
degree  of  participation;  the  decrease  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  degree  of  participation 
and  age  in  any  other  age  groups. The  investigators  found  no  significant 
difference  between  sex  and  degree  of  participation  in  educational 
activities. ^  The  findings  revealed  a  very  high  degree  of  participation 
in  three  subgroups  when  degree  of  participation  was  compared  with  socio¬ 
economic  status: 

(1)  high  degree  of  participation  of  both  men  and  women  in 
the  high  socio-economic  level; 

(2)  high  degree  of  participation  of  married  males  in  the 
middle  and  low  socio-economic  level  who  had  young 
children; 

(3)  high  degree  of  participation  of  employed  women  in  the 
middle  and  low  socio-economic  level  who  had  no  young 
children. 

Using  the  same  comparisons  for  the  analysis  between  status 

configurations  and  participation  in  adult  education  and  between  status 

configurations  and  participation  in  voluntary  associations,  Knox  and 

Videbeck  reported  similar  findings: 

Of  the  fifty-one  comparisons  that  were  made  between  socio¬ 
economic  status  categories,  thirty-eight  comparisons  showed 
higher  status  positively  associated  with  higher  participation 
in  both  adult  education  and  voluntary  associations.  For  seven 
of  the  comparisons  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
status  level,  when  controlling  for  other  variables,  for  either 
adult  education  or  voluntary  associations.  As  a  result,  forty- 
five  of  the  fifty-one  comparisons  of  socio-economic  status 
categories  were  the  same  for  both  adult  education  and  voluntary 


^Ibid.  ^Knox  and  Videbeck,  op.  cit. .  p.  111. 

80 

Knox  and  Videbeck,  op.  cit. .  p.  113 . 
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associations,  indicating  that  both  are  influenced  in  a  similar 
way  by  factors  related  to  socio-economic  status. 

Knox  and  Videbeck  concluded  that  for  the  general  adult  population,  ,T adult 

education  participation  was  associated  with  age  and  socio-economic  status, 

but  not  community  size  or  sex  of  respondent,”^ 

In  1957,  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University, 

was  granted  financial  assistance  by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  to  develop 

an  inventory  of  research  in  non-vo cational  adult  education,^  The  research 

relating  to  participation  in  non-vocational  adult  education  up  to  1957 

was  reviewed  by  Brunner  and  Associates  in  An  Overview  of  Adult  Education 

Research.  Those  findings  which  pertain  to  social  participation  are 

included  herein.  ”The  most  nearly  universal  relationship  found  in  studies 

of  participation,”  according  to  Brunner,  ”is  the  consistent  positive 

association  of  formal  participation  rates  and  patterns  with  variables 

which  are  either  correlates  or  measures  of  socio-economic  status.”^ 

The  findings  erf  studies  which  investigated  the  relationship  between  the 

characteristics  of  participants  and  the  degree  of  social  participation 

were  summarized  by  Brunner  as  follows: 

Occupation  -  In  urban  communities  occupation  appears  to  be  a 
major  determinant  of  rates  and  types  of  formal  participation. 
Professional-technical  and  managerial  personnel  participate 
in  the  widest  variety  of  associations,  have  the  highest  rates 
of  participation  ...  In  rural  areas  ...  rates  of  formal 
participation  are  less  uniform  for  occupational  groups  because 
the  population  is  less  sharply  differentiated  by  occupation. 

^Knox  and  Videbeck,  op.  cit. .  p.  116. 

B2 

Knox  and  Videbeck,  op.  cit. .  p.  119, 

^Brunner,  0£.  cit. .  p.  iv,  ^Brunner,  op,  cit. .  p,  102, 
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Income  -  Income  has  widely  been  reported  as  significantly 
associated  with  active  formal  participation.  Some  studies 
suggest  that  income  per  se  is  less  significant  than  the  social 
acceptance  and  heightened  sense  of  civic  responsibility  which 
accompany  higher  income. 

Amount  of  Schooling  -  The  amount  of  formal  schooling  is  almost 
universally  reported  as  being  highly  significant  to  the  extent, 
intensity  and  patterns  of  participation  in  formal  associations  .  r 
The  paramount  importance  of  education  to  formal  participation  is 
shown  by  studies  which  find  educational  level  to  remain  significant 
when  other  factors  are  held  constant. 

Age  -  Participation  in  formal  associations  is  generally  low  for 
youth  and  young  adults  of  both  sexes,  increasing  sharply  in  the 
late  20 fs  and  early  30  ?s.  From  about  age  35  to  age  50  formal 
participation  remains  fairly  constant  ...  The  decline  of 
participation  appears  to  vary  •  .  •  from  shortly  over  50  to 
well  past  60. 

Sex  -  Differences  in  participation  between  the  sexes  are  more 
evident  when  participation  is  examined  within  the  context  of 
other  variables. 

Family  Cycle  -  Couples  with  school  age  children  tend  to  be  more 
active  than  those  in  pre-child  or  early-child  stages  and  one- 
parent  families  are  least  likely  to  participate. 

Length  of  Residence  -  Length  of  residence  has  been  found  to 
influence  formal  participation  in  all  communities  at  all  points 
on  the  rural-urban  continuum. 

Cultural  Backgrounds  -  National  background  appears  to  have 
considerable  influence  on  participation.  British,  Scandinavian 
(except  Finnish)  and  German  foreign-bom  approach  or  even  exceed 
native  Americans  in  participation  in  formal  associations. ^ 


IF.  SUMMARY 


From  the  review  of  research  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  personal-social  characteristics 
of  adult  education  students  and  the  personal-psychological  factors  related 


^Brunner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  102-110. 
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to  participation  in  adult  education  programs s 

(1)  Rate  of  participation  in  adult  education  activities  tends  to 
increase  with  age  to  between  40  and  50  years  after  which 
there  is  a  decline  in  participation.  The  rate  of  decline  in 
participation  appears  to  be  sharpest  after  age  60. 

(2)  Predominantly  married  people  participate  in  adult  education 
programs. 

(3)  A  greater  proportion  of  adult  education  participants  are  engaged 
in  white-collar  occupations  than  in  blue-collar  occupations. 

(4)  A  large  majority  of  the  participants  in  adult  education  programs 
have  completed  more  than  eight  grades  of  formal  schooling.  The 
organization  of  adult  education  programs  does  not  appear  to 
hold  much  appeal  for  those  adults  who  have  completed  fewer 
than  eight  years  of  formal  schooling. 

(5)  Males  enrol  in  adult  education  programs  primarily  for  vocational 
reasons.  Females,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  express  interest 
in  vocational  advancement  less  frequently  and  engage  in  adult 
education  to  pursue  leisure-time  and  family  interests.  Some 
participants  enrol  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  social  needs 

or  personal  needs  which  may  be  different  from  the  expressed 
purpose  of  the  courses  in  which  they  enrol. 

From  the  social  research  findings,  the  following  conclusions  are 
apparent : 

(l)  Rate  of  social  participation  tends  to  be  greatest  in  late 
youth  and  early  adulthood  and  least  at  the  extremes  of  the 
age  continuum. 
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(2)  The  rate  of  participation  in  formal  organizations  for  males 
and  females  varies  -with  the  nature  of  the  organization. 

However,  when  all  participants  are  treated  as  a  whole,  little 
difference,  if  any,  appears  to  exist  between  rate  of  participation 
and  sex  of  the  students, 

(3)  The  occupational  level  of  adults  appears  to  be  an  influential 
factor  in  determining  participation  in  formal  organizations, 

(4)  The  amount  of  formal  education  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  determinants  of  participation  in  formal  organizations. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  PROCEDURE 

This  chapter  describes  the  population  of  the  study,  the  instrument 
used,  and  the  processing  and  treatment  of  the  data. 

I.  POPULATION 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  all  adult  education 
students  (1,273)  enrolled  in  forty-eight  courses  in  the  adult  education 
evening  program  of  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College  between  September,  1966 
and  April,  1967,  inclusive.  Of  the  905  questionnaires  returned,  six  were 
discarded  because  of  lack  of  information.  The  actual  number  of  usable 
questionnaires  was  899  or  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total  distributed. 

II.  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

Data  relating  to  the  biographical,  educational,  and  occupational 
characteristics  of  the  adult  students,  their  course  preferences,  and 
expressed  reasons  for  participating  in  the  adult  education  program  were 
obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  Before  the  final  draft  of  the 
questionnaire  was  printed,  it  was  distributed  to  seventeen  adults  who 
had  recently  participated  in  an  adult  education  program.  Discussion 
with  the  participants  of  the  pilot  study  yielded  constructive  comments 
which  were  used  in  revising  the  questionnaire.  The  revised  questionnaire 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix  was  divided  into  four  sections. 

The  purpose  of  Section  I  was  to  determine  biographical  data  such 
as  sex,  age,  marital  status,  and  country  of  birth.  The  purpose  of  Section 
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II  was  to  determine  the  occupational  level  of  the  participants.  The 
following  occupational  categories  were  included  in  the  questionnaire: 

(a)  clerical  and  sales,  (b)  professional,  (c)  managerial,  (d)  agriculture, 
(e)  homemaker,  (f)  technical  and  trades,  (g)  unskilled,  (h)  service, 

(i)  retired,  and  (j)  unemployed.  Section  III  sought  to  determine  the 
educational  attainment  of  the  adult  education  students.  Section  IV 
sought  to  determine  (a)  the  extent  of  past  and  present  participation  in 
the  adult  education  program;  (b)  the  main  reasons  given  for  participating 
in  the  adult  education  program;  and  (c)  whether  or  not  students  planned 
to  participate  in  future  adult  education  programs. 

During  the  Fall  Semester,  877  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  students 
registered  in  the  adult  education  program.  An  additional  396  questionnaires 
were  mailed  during  the  Spring  Semester.  Students  who  were  registered  in 
both  semesters  were  not  included  in  the  Spring  Semester  mailing  list.  A 
follow-up  letter  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  was  mailed  during  each 
semester.  Of  the  1,273  questionnaires  mailed  to  students,  71»1  per  cent 
were  returned.  Table  III  indicates  the  number  of  questionnaires  distributed 
and  the  percentage  returned  for  each  semester, 

III.  PROCESSING  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Following  the  coding  of  the  questionnaires,  identification  numbers 
and  student  responses  were  entered  on  punch  cards  and  verified.  Tabulation 
of  the  responses  was  done  with  the  aid  of  an  IBM  card  sorter.  The  findings 
of  this  study  are  presented  in  terms  of  frequencies  and  percentages. 
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TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES 
DISTRIBUTED  AND  RETURNED 


Fall 

Semester 

Spring 

Seme  ster 

Total 

Questionnaires  Mailed 

877 

396 

1,273 

Questionnaires  Returned 

591 

3U 

905 

Percentage  of  Response 

67.4 

79.3 

71.1 

'  •  1 


LA  1 
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CHAPTER,  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  FINDINGS 

As  stated  previously,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  three-fold: 

(l)  to  describe  the  biographical,  educational,  and  occupational 
characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  the  adult  education  program  of 
the  Lethbridge  Junior  College,  (2)  to  determine  the  course  preferences  of 
the  adult  students,  and  (3)  to  determine  the  adult  students T  expressed 
reasons  for  participating  in  the  adult  education  evening  program. 

Data  obtained  from  the  adult  students  are  presented  in  this 
chapter  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

I.  Biographical.  Educational,  and  Occupational  Characteristics  of 

Adult  Education  Students 

1,  What  is  the  distribution  of  adult  education  students  by  sex, 
age,  and  marital  status? 

2,  Are  the  adult  education  students  mainly  Canadian-born?  From 
what  countries  do  foreign-born  adult  education  students  emigrate 

3,  How  long  have  foreign-born  adult  education  students  resided  in 
Canada? 

4,  What  is  the  educational  attainment  of  the  adult  education 
students? 

5,  What  is  the  occupational  level  of  adult  education  students? 

II.  Course  Preferences  of  Adult  Education  Students 

6,  In  what  types  of  courses  do  adult  education  students  most 
frequently  enrol? 

7,  To  what  extent  have  adult  education  students  participated  in 
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previous  adult  education  programs? 

8.  In  what  types  of  courses  do  adult  education  students  prefer  to 
enrol  in  subsequent  programs? 

9.  What  course  offerings  in  the  adult  education  evening  programs 
fail  to  attract  adult  education  students? 

III.  Reasons  for  Enrolling  in  Adult  Education  Programs 

10.  For  what  reasons  do  adult  students  enrol  in  adult  education 
evening  programs? 

11.  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  educational  attainment 
of  the  adult  education  students? 

12.  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  occupational  level  of 
the  adult  education  students? 

13.  Does  a  pattern  exist  between  the  expressed  reasons  for  taking 
adult  education  evening  courses  and  the  nationality  of  the 
adult  education  students? 

I.  BIOGRAPHICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Of  the  899  adult  students  who  returned  questionnaires,  464  (51.6 
per  cent)  were  males  and  435  (48*4  per  cent)  were  females. 

The  reported  ages  of  the  adult  students  ranged  from  "under  20 
years"  to  "70  years  or  older."  About  63  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
less  than  40  years  of  age  while  slightly  more  than  85  per  cent  were 
less  than  50  years  of  age.  Table  IV  reveals  that  for  the  total  group  of 
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students,  the  percentage  in  each  age  category  decreased  after  ”20-29 
years.”  The  decrease  was  slight  for  students  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
49  but  became  more  marked  after  age  49*  Almost  30  per  cent  of  the  males 
were  in  the  20-29  age  category  whereas  approximately  27  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  in  the  40-49  age  category.  There  were  proportionately 
more  males  under  40  years  of  age  (68,1  per  cent)  and  under  50  years  of 
age  (86.4  per  cent).  Equal  proportions  of  males  and  females  (2.8  per 
cent)  were  60  years  of  age  or  older.  Less  than  one  per  cent  (0.6)  of 
the  males  were  70  years  of  age  or  older. 

As  shown  in  Table  V,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  adult  students  were 
married  and  over  one-quarter  were  single.  Slightly  more  males  were 
married j  proportionately  more  males  were  single.  Only  0.8  per  cent  of 
the  males  compared  to  9.2  per  cent  of  the  females  reported  that  they  were 
widowed,  divorced,  or  separated. 

The  majority  of  the  adult  students  were  Canadian  born.  Approximately 
one  of  every  five  of  the  students  (21.9  per  cent)  was  foreign  born.  Table 
VI  reveals  that  most  of  the  foreign-born  students  (63.5  per  cent)  emigrated 
from  Continental  Europe  or  Scandinavia,  Thirty-five  students  (17.8  per 
cent)  emigrated  from  the  British  Isles  and  28  students  (14*2  per  cent) 
emigrated  from  United  States  or  the  West  Indies.  Only  9  students  (4*5 
per  cent)  emigrated  from  Asia,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand, 

The  length  of  Canadian  residence  of  the  foreign-born  students 
ranged  from  ”fewer  than  5  years”  to  ”more  than  40  years.”  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  students  (46.7  per  cent)  reported  Canadian  residence  between 
eleven  and  twenty  years.  An  examination  of  Table  VII  shows  that  22 
students  (11.2  per  cent)  had  resided  in  Canada  for  fewer  than  five  years. 
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COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  FOREIGN-BORN 
ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS  EMIGRATED 


Foreign-Born  Students 


Individual 

Total  Group 

Country 

(N 

=  197) 

Countries  (By  Groups) 

No. 

No. 

Per  Cent 

British  Isles 

35 

17.8 

Continental  Europe  and  Scandinavia 

125 

63.5 

Holland 

47 

Germany 

29 

Russia 

14 

Hungary 

8 

Czechoslovakia 

5 

Austria 

3 

Denmark 

3 

Italy 

3 

Spain 

3 

Norway 

2 

Poland 

2 

Switzerland 

2 

Lithuania 

1 

Ukraine 

1 

Yugoslavia 

1 

Asia 

8 

4.1 

Japan 

3 

Hong  Kong 

2 

Philippines 

2 

China 

1 

North  America,  and  West  Indies 

28 

14.2 

United  States 

27 

West  Indies 

1 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

1 

0.5 
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TABLE  VII 


LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  OF  FOREIGN-BORN 
ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


Foreign-Bom 
Students 
(N  =  197) 

Length  of  Residence 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Fewer  than  5  years 

22 

11.2 

6-10  years 

19 

9.6 

11-15  years 

51 

25.9 

16  -  20  years 

41 

20.8 

21-30  years 

11 

5.6 

31-40  years 

18 

9.1 

More  than  40  years 

35 

17.8 

. . 
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The  highest  educational  attainment  of  the  adult  students  ranged 
from  less  than  eight  years  of  grade  school  to  nine  years  of  university. 

The  data  in  Table  VIII  show  that  just  under  one -third  of  the  students 
had  not  completed  high  school.  Of  this  group  of  students,  26.4  per  cent 
reported  that  they  had  completed  part  of  their  high  school  education. 

Only  6.8  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  eight  or  fewer  years  of  formal 
schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  46.2  per  cent  of  the  students  reported 
attendance  at  a  post-high  school  educational  institution. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI  on  pages  48,  49,  and  50, 
reveal  the  nature  and  extent  of  post-high  school  education  reported  by  the 
adult  students.  Table  XI  shows  that  63.4  per  cent  of  the  students  who 
reported  post-high  school  education  indicated  that  they  had  attended  a 
university  or  junior  college.  One  of  every  five  students  (20.0  per  cent) 
reported  attendance  at  a  technical  institute  or  trade  school.  Slightly 
more  than  fifteen  of  every  one  hundred  students  (15.4  per  cent)  reported 
attendance  at  a  business  college.  About  one  of  every  ten  students  (10.4 
per  cent)  had  attended  an  agricultural  school  or  bible  college. 

Full-time  employment  was  reported  by  779  (86,7  per  cent)  of  the 
adult  education  students.  An  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  XII  shows 
that  more  than  one-quarter  (26,7  per  cent)  of  the  students  were  home¬ 
makers;  18.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  professional  occupations;  17.3  per 
cent  were  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  Technical  and  trades 
occupations  and  clerical  and  sales  occupations  were  each  represented  by 
about  one  of  every  eight  students.  The  unskilled  and  service  occupations 
were  represented  by  about  eight  of  every  one  hundred  students.  Five 
students  reported  that  they  were  retired  and  ten  students  reported  that 
they  were  unemployed. 
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II.  COURSE  PREFERENCES  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

The  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  each  course  area  is  shown 
in  Table  XIII,  pages  53  and  54*  Approximately  two-thirds  (65.9  per  cent) 
of  the  adult  students  were  enrolled  in  five  course  areas — Academic  (Grade 
XII  matriculation  subjects).  General,  Agriculture,  Sewing,  and  Teacher 
Upgrading.  Six  of  every  one  hundred  students  were  enrolled  in  Business 
Education,  while  slightly  more  than  five  of  every  one  hundred  students 
were  enrolled  in  English  for  New  Canadians.  Fewer  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  students  were  enrolled  in  each  of  the  other  course  areas  with  the 
exception  of  Drama  and  Recreation.  None  of  the  respondents  indicated 
enrollment  in  the  latter  two  course  areas.  Table  XIV,  on  pages  55  and  56, 
reveals  that  46.3  per  cent  of  the  male  students  enrolled  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Academic  (Grade  XU  matriculation  subjects)  course  areas.  Approximately 
56  per  cent  of  the  female  students  enrolled  in  the  General,  Sewing,  and 
Teacher  Upgrading  course  areas.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  female  students 
enrolled  in  the  Academic  (Grade  XII  maticulation  subjects)  course  area. 

Enrollment  in  each  of  the  course  areas  for  those  students  under 
40  years  of  age  and  those  40  years  of  age  and  over  is  presented  in  Table  XV, 
pages  57  and  56.  The  data  indicate  that  the  largest  proportion  (27.5  per 
cent)  of  the  students  under  40  years  of  age  was  enrolled  in  Grade  XII 
matriculation  subjects.  Slightly  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  younger 
students  were  enrolled  in  General  courses,  and  just  over  11  per  cent  were 
enrolled  in  Agricultural  courses.  More  than  twenty-two  per  cent  (22,4) 
who  were  40  years  of  age  or  older  reported  enrollment  in  General  courses. 
Almost  15  per  cent  of  the  older  students  were  enrolled  in  Agricultural 
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■a-Does  not  total  100  per  cent  because,  some  persons  were  enrolled  in  more  than  one  course  area 
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courses  while  the  percentage  enrolled  in  Teacher  Upgrading  courses  and 
Sewing  courses  was  13.4  per  cent  and  11.3  per  cent  respectively. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  adult  students  indicated  that  they  had 
participated  in  adult  education  programs  previously.  The  data  in  Table 
XVI,  presented  according  to  highest  educational  attainment,  reveal  that 
in  each  group  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  no  previous 
participation  in  adult  education  programs.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  those 
students  who  had  completed  grade  school,  31.2  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
completed  only  part  of  high  school,  and  42*1  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution  reported  that  they 
had  taken  one  or  more  adult  education  courses.  The  proportion  of 
students  who  indicated  previous  participation  was  lowest  for  those  who 
had  completed  high  school  (29.9  per  cent),  and  for  those  who  did  not 
complete  grade  school  (25.1  per  cent).  Approximately  eight  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  had  attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution 
and  approximately  seven  per  cent  of  the  students  who  had  completed  grade 
school  indicated  previous  participation  in  more  than  three  adult  education 
courses. 

The  data  relating  to  the  students1  expressed  intention  to  enrol  in 
future  adult  education  programs  are  presented  in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII, 
pages  61,  62,  and  63.  Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  adult  education 
students  indicated  their  intention  to  enrol  in  subsequent  adult  education 
programs;  5.2  per  cent  indicated  no  intention  to  enrol  in  subsequent 
programs;  31.4  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  uncertainty  as  to  future 
participation.  Table  XVIII  reveals  that  about  one-half  (48.3  per  cent) 
of  the  students  indicated  their  intention  to  enrol  in  the  following  course 
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TABLE  XVII 

EXPRESSED  INTENTIONS,  BI  SEX,  TOWARD 
PARTICIPATION  IN  FUTURE  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Male 

Female 

Total 

(N 

=  464) 

(N 

=  435) 

(N 

=  899) 

Expressed  Intentions 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Plan  to  enrol  in  future 
adult  education  programs 

285 

61.4 

253 

58.2 

538 

59.8 

Do  not  plan  to  enrol  in 
future  adult  education 

programs 

27 

5.8 

20 

4.6 

47 

5.2 

Uncertain  about  enrollment 
in  future  adult  education 
programs 

140 

30.2 

142 

32.6 

282 

31.4 

No  Response 

12 

2.6 

20 

4.6 

32 

3.6 
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areas:  Academic  (Grade  XII  matriculation  subjects)  (22.5  per  cent). 
Agricultural  courses  (14.3  per  cent),  and  General  courses  (11.5  per  cent). 
Each  of  the  following  course  areas  was  checked  by  less  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  expressed  their  intention  to  enrol  in  future  adult 
education  programs:  English  for  New  Canadians,  Steam  Engineering,  Metals, 
Automotives,  Drama,  and  Recreation.  The  following  courses  were  cancelled 
because  of  lack  of  interest:  What  to  Look  for  in  Modem  Art;  What  to 
Listen  for  in  Modern  Music;  Basic  Diesel  Course  for  Men;  Introduction  to 
Computers;  Mathematics  for  Tradesmen;  Electric  Welding;  Advanced  Welding; 
Photogrammetry;  Millinery;  Drapes  and  Slip  Covers;  Tailoring;  Advanced 
Creative  Writing;  Archaeology;  Taxation;  Duplicate  Bridge;  and  Gardening. 

III.  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Table  XIX,  pages  65,  66,  and  67,  shows  the  reasons  for  participating 
in  the  adult  education  program  given  by  the  students  according  to  age 
group.  Almost  one-half  (46.9  per  cent)  of  the  students  under  20  years 
of  age  and  about  one-quarter  (23.1  per  cent)  of  the  students  20-29  years 
of  age  indicated  that  their  primary  reason  for  participating  in  the  adult 
education  program  was  "to  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  the  intention 
of  attending  university  or  junior  college."  An  equal  proportion  (23.1  per 
cent)  of  the  students  20-29  years  of  age  indicated  that  their  major  reason 
for  engaging  in  adult  education  was  "to  increase  present  knowledge  for 
personal  satisfaction." 

The  reason  "to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction" 
was  reported  by  27.8  per  cent  of  the  students  30-39  years  of  age  and  by 
36.3  per  cent  of  the  students  40-49  years  of  age.  The  reason  "to  improve 
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■ftDoes  not  total  100  per  cent  because  some  persons  stated  more  than  one  reason 
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competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill”  was  selected  by  19 • 8  per  cent 
of  the  students  30-39  years  of  age  and  by  26.9  per  cent  of  the  students 
40-49  years  of  age. 

The  reasons  "to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill" 
and  "to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction"  were 
indicated  most  frequently  by  students  in  the  50-59  age  group  and  the 
60-69  age  group.  Over  one-quarter  (2V* 5  per  cent)  of  the  students  50-59 
years  of  age  and  over  one-third  (36.4  per  cent)  of  the  students  60-69 
years  of  age  selected  "to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired 
skill"  as  their  primary  reason  for  enrolling.  About  21  per  cent  of 
those  students  50-59  years  of  age  and  31*8  per  cent  of  those  students 
60-69  years  of  age  stated  that  their  main  reason  for  enrolling  in  the 
adult  education  program  was  "to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal 
satisfaction." 

Proportionately  more  students  in  the  30-39  age  group  (9.9  per  cent) 
than  in  any  other  age  group  reported  preparation  for  leisure  time  as 
their  reason  for  engaging  in  adult  education.  Between  11  per  cent  and  13 
per  cent  of  the  students  20-29  years  of  age  reported  "opportunity  for 
advancement"  or  "re-training  for  a  different  job"  as  their  main  reason 
for  participating  in  the  adult  education  program. 

Nine  students  (1.0  per  cent)  between  the  ages  of  20  and  59  reported 
"other"  reasons.  Seven  of  the  students  stated  that  their  primary  reason 
for  enrolling  was  "to  help  children  with  the  new  math."  One  student 
stated  that  his  participation  in  the  adult  education  course  was  a  company 
requirement,  and  one  student  stated  "to  improve  study  habits"  as  his 
reason  for  enrolling.  The  reason  "to  seek  a  prospective  wife  or  husband" 
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was  not  selected  by  any  student. 

The  reasons  for  participating  in  the  adult  education  program  given 
by  the  students  according  to  their  highest  education  attainment  are 
summarized  in  Table  XX,  pages  70,  71*  and  72.  Approximately  42  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  had  completed  grade  school,  21.1  per  cent  who  had 
completed  part  of  their  high  school  education,  and  29.9  per  cent  who 
had  attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution  indicated  that 
their  primary  reason  for  engaging  in  adult  education  was  ”to  increase 
present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction.”  In  addition,  about  one  of 
every  five  students  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  educational  categories 
checked  the  reason  ”to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill.” 
Of  those  students  who  reported  that  they  had  completed  high  school,  28.1 
per  cent  indicated  that  they  had  enrolled  in  the  adult  education  program 
in  order  ”to  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  the  intention  of 
attending  university  or  junior  college,”  while  19.1  per  cent  indicated 
that  their  primary  reason  for  engaging  in  adult  education  was  ”to  increase 
present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction.”  Of  the  sixteen  students 
who  had  received  fewer  than  eight  years  of  formal  schooling,  six  (37*6  per 
cent)  indicated  either  ”to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired 
skill”  or  ”to  learn  a  new  skill”  as  their  main  reason  for  enrolling  in 
the  adult  education  program.  Approximately  31  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  had  completed  fewer  than  eight  years  of  formal  schooling  expressed 
”improved  opportunity  for  advancement”  or  ” re -training  for  a  different  job” 
as  their  reason  for  attending  the  evening  program.  None  of  the  students 
who  had  eight  or  fewer  years  of  formal  schooling  expressed  a  desire  to 
raise  his  level  of  formal  education.  Less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  students 
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in  each  educational  category  indicated  preparation  for  leisure  time  as 
the  primary  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  adult  education  program. 

The  reaons  for  engaging  in  the  adult  education  program  selected 
by  students,  according  to  occupation,  are  presented  in  Table  XXI,  pages 
74*  75 f  and  76*  With  the  exception  of  the  students  in  the  occupational 
category  "unemployed”,  proportionately  more  students  in  each  of  the  other 
occupational  categories  reported  that  their  primary  reason  for  enrolling 
in  the  adult  education  program  was  either  ”to  improve  competence  in  a 
previously  acquired  skill”  or  ”to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal 
satisfaction. ” 

Proportionately  more  students  in  the  occupational  categories 
"professional”  (29*7  per  cent)  and  "agricultural”  (34*8  per  cent)  reported 
"to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill”  as  their  main 
reason  for  attending  the  evening  program.  On  the  other  hand,  proportionately 
more  students  in  the  categories  "clerical  and  sales”  (23.5  per  cent), 
"homemaker”  (38.0  per  cent),  and  "service"  (42.0  per  cent)  stated  that 
their  primary  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  evening  program  was  "to  increase 
present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction."  Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  managerial  positions  reported  "to  improve  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  your  present  job"  as  their  primary  reason  for  engaging  in 
adult  education.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  category 
"technical  and  trades"  .and  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
the  category  "unskilled  labor"  indicated  that  their  primary  reason  for 
participating  in  the  adult  education  program  was  "to  obtain  high  school 
matriculation  with  the  intention  of  attending  university  or  junior  college." 
More  than  20  per  cent  of  the  students  in  each  of  the  categories  "clerical 
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and  sales”  (21. 4  per  cent),  "managerial”  (24.0  per  cent),  and  "technical 
and  trades”  (24* 8  per  cent)  indicated  that  their  main  reasons  for  engaging 
in  the  adult  education  program  were  "improvement  of  opportunity  for 
advancement”  and  "re-training  for  a  different  job,"  Less  than  IQ  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  each  of  the  occupational  categories  reported 
preparation  for  leisure  time  as  the  main  reason  for  enrolling  in  the 
adult  education  evening  program. 

The  data  in  Table  XXII,  pages  7$,  79,  and  80,  show  the  reasons  for 
the  enrollment  of  native  and  immigrant  students  in  the  adult  education 
program.  The  foreign-born  students  are  divided  into  the  following  five 
groups  according  to  the  country  from  which  they  emigrated:  Group  1  - 
emigrants  from  the  British  Isles;  Group  2  -  emigrants  from  Continental 
Europe  and  Scandinavia;  Group  3  -  emigrants  from  Asia;  Group  4  -  emigrants 
from  United  States  and  West  Indies;  and  Group  5  -  emigrants  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand, 

Approximately  26  per  cent  of  the  native  students  and  about  24 
per  cent  of  the  immigrant  students  stated  that  their  main  reason  for 
enrolling  in  the  adult  education  program  was  "to  increase  present 
knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction,"  Almost  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
types  of  students  (19.7  per  cent  of  the  native  and  19.3  per  cent  of  the 
immigrant)  reported  that  their  primary  reason  for  enrolling  was  "to 
improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill,"  The  proportion  of 
native  students  (7*1  per  cent)  who  stated  "preparation  for  leisure"  as 
their  main  reason  for  enrolling,  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
proportion  of  immigrant  students  (2,5  per  cent)  who  reported  the  same 
reason.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  immigrant  students  compared  to  8*4  per 
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NATIVE  AND  IMMIGRANT  STUDENTS’  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING 
IN  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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cent  of  the  native  students  indicated  that  their  reason  for  enrolling  in 
the  adult  education  program  was  ”to  improve  opportunity  for  advancement” 
in  their  jobs* 

An  equal  proportion  (20.0  per  cent)  of  the  students  who  emigrated 
from  the  British  Isles  reported,  as  their  primary  reasons  for  enrolling, 

”to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill”  or  ”to  increase 
present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction.”  Over  one-quarter  (27.2  per 
cent)  of  the  students  who  emigrated  from  Continental  Europe  and  Scandinavia 
stated  ”to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction”  as  their 
reason  for  enrolling.  An  equal  proportion  (13.6  per  cent)  of  the  students 
in  this  group  stated  that  their  main  reason  for  engaging  in  adult  education 
was  ”to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill”  or  ”to  improve 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  your  present  job.”  Four  of  the  eight 
students  who  emigrated  from  Asia  stated  that  their  primary  purpose  for 
enrolling  was  ”to  learn  to  speak  and  write  English.”  Almost  one-half 
(46.6  per  cent)  of  the  students  who  emigrated  from  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies  enrolled  in  the  adult  education  program  ”to  improve  competence 
in  a  previously  acquired  skill”  while  about  18  per  cent  (17.9)  enrolled 
”to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction.” 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONLCUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  adult  students* 
reasons  for  participating  in  the  adult  education  program,  to  determine 
their  course  preferences,  and  to  describe  the  personal,  educational,  and 
occupational  characteristics  of  the  students.  Responses  to  thirteen 
specific  questions  enumerated  in  Chapter  I  were  sought.  Data  for  this 
study  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  distributed  to  1,273 
adult  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  adult  education  programs  at  the 
Lethbridge  Junior  College.  Nine  hundred  and  five  or  71*1  per  cent  of 
the  questionnaires  were  returned  and  of  this  number  899  questionnaires 
were  analyzed  to  provide  data  for  the  study.  The  responses  obtained 
from  the  students  were  reported  in  terms  of  frequencies  and  percentages. 

I.  BIOGRAPHICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Almost  equal  proportions  of  male  and  female  adult  education 
students  participated  in  the  study.  Males  numbered  464  (51*6  per  cent) 
whereas  females  numbered  435  (48*4  per  cent).  The  greatest  proportion 
(68.1  per  cent)  of  the  male  students  was  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
39  yearsi  the  greatest  proportion  (74*2  per  cent)  of  the  female  students 
was  between  the  ages  of  20  and  49*  An  equal  proportion  (2.8  per  cent) 
of  the  male  and  female  students  indicated  that  they  were  60  years  of  age 
or  older.  Approximately  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated 
that  they  were  married  while  fewer  than  thirty  per  cent  reported  single 
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status . 

One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (21.9  per  cent)  of  the  adult  education 
students  were  born  outside  Canada.  The  majority  of  the  foreign-born 
students  (63.5  per  cent)  emigrated  from  fifteen  countries  in  Continental 
Europe  and  Scandinavia.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  these  students  emigrated 
from  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia*  Thirty-five  of  the  students  (17.8 
per  cent)  emigrated  from  the  British  Isles  and  28  students  (14.2  per  cent) 
emigrated  from  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  Eight  students  (14*1 
per  cent)  emigrated  from  Asia  and  only  one  student  (0.5  per  cent)  emigrated 
from  Australia.  About  two-thirds  (67.5  per  cent)  of  the  foreign-born 
students  had  resided  in  Canada  20  or  fewer  years  and  about  one-third 
(32.5  per  cent)  had  resided  in  Canada  for  more  than  20  years. 

Over  90  per  cent  (92,4)  of  the  adult  students  stated  that  they 
had  completed  at  least  part  of  their  high  school  education.  Almost 
50  per  cent  (46.2)  of  the  students  had  attended  a  post-high  school 
educational  institution  for  one  or  more  years.  A  greater  proportion 
of  the  female  students  than  male  students  had  attended  a  post-high 
school  educational  institution.  Almost  equal  proportions  of  male  and 
female  students  indicated  that  they  had  completed  high  school  but  had  not 
attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution.  A  greater  proportion 
of  male  students  than  female  students  reported  that  they  had  only  partially 
completed  their  high  school  education.  Approximately  50  per  cent  (49 .5) 
of  the  male  students  and  approximately  73  per  cent  of  the  female  students 
who  attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution  reported  attendance 
at  a  university  or  junior  college.  Proportionately  more  male  students 
than  female  students  attended  a  technical  institute  or  trade  school  but 
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proportionately  more  female  students  than  male  students  attended  a 
business  college. 

Five  occupational  categories  represented  the  full-time  employment 
of  88,2  per  cent  of  the  adult  education  students.  Approximately  27  per 
cent  (26,7)  of  the  students  were  homemakers.  About  19  per  cent  (18,6) 
of  the  students  were  engaged  in  professional  occupations,  17 ,3  per  cent 
in  agricultural  occupations,  13,0  per  cent  in  technical  and  trades 
occupations,  and  12,6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  clerical  and  sales 
occupations.  Approximately  15  per  cent  (14»5)  of  the  students  were 

engaged  in  managerial,  unskilled,  or  service  occupations.  Less  than  two 

* 

per  cent  (1,9)  of  the  students  were  retired  or  unemployed. 

II.  COURSE  PREFERENCES  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 

Approximately  two-thirds  (65.9  per  cent)  of  the  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  following  course  areas:  Academic  (Grade  XII  matriculation) 
Courses,  General  Courses,  Agriculture,  Sewing,  and  Teacher  Upgrading. 
Proportionately  more  of  the  younger  students  (under  40  years  of  age) 
were  enrolled  in  the  Academic  (Grade  XII  matriculation)  courses,  while 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  older  students  (40  years  of  age  and  over) 
were  enrolled  in  General  Courses,  Agriculture,  Sewing,  and  Teacher 
Upgrading.  More  than  one-half  (57«1  per  cent)  of  the  students  stated 
that  they  had  not  previously  engaged  in  adult  education  programs.  Of 
those  students  who  indicated  that  they  had  taken  adult  education  courses 
at  some  previous  time,  those  who  reported  the  highest  educational 
attainment  also  reported  a  greater  degree  of  participation  in  previous 
programs.  Those  course  areas  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students 
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were  enrolled  were  also  the  course  areas,  with  the  addition  of  Business 
Education,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  students  stated  they  planned  to 
enrol  in  subsequent  programs.  The  rank  order  of  the  course  areas  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  students  indicated  future  preference  was: 

Academic  (Grade  XII  matriculation)  Courses,  Agriculture,  General  Courses, 
Business  Education,  Sewing,  and  Teacher  Upgrading. 

III.  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

More  than  two-thirds  (68.4  per  cent)  of  the  adult  education 
students  reported  the  following  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  adult 
education  program:  Ttto  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction," 
(25.8  per  cent);  "to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill," 

(19.5  per  cent);  "to  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  the  intention 
of  attending  university  or  junior  college,"  (14*0  per  cent);  and  "to 
improve  opportunity  for  advancement  in  your  present  job,"  (9.1  per  cent). 
Proportionately  more  students  who  were  less  than  50  years  of  age  stated 
"to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction"  as  their  primary 
reason  for  taking  adult  education  courses,  whereas  proportionately  more 
students  50  years  of  age  or  older  stated  that  their  primary  reason  was 
"to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill."  With  the  exception 
of  those  students  who  had  not  completed  grade  school,  proportionately  more 
students,  regardless  of  their  educational  attainment,  reported  that  their 
main  reason  for  engaging  in  adult  education  was  "to  increase  present 
knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction."  An  analysis  of  expressed  reasons 
according  to  the  occupational  category  reported  by  the  students  yielded 
similar  findings  with  the  exception  of  those  students  engaged  in  professional 
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and  agricultural  occupations  who  stated  that  their  primary  reason  for 
taking  adult  education  courses  was  Ttto  improve  competence  in  a  previously 
acquired  skill.”  The  reasons  "to  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal 
satisfaction”  and  ”to  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill” 
were  ranked  first  and  second,  respectively,  by  both  the  native  and 
immigrant-  students,  ”To  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  the 
intention  of  attending  university  or  junior  college”  ranked  third  among 
the  native  students  while  ”to  Improve  opportunity  for  advancement  in  your 
present  job"  ranked  third  among  immigrant  students.  The  reason,  "to 
prepare  for  a  hobby  or  leisure-time  activity",  ranked  sixth  among  native 
students  and  tenth  among  immigrant  students. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  which  apply  to  the  population  of  adult  education 
students  enrolled  in  the  1966-67  adult  education  evening  program  at  the 
Lethbridge  Junior  College  are: 

(1)  The  adult  education  program  attracted  male  and  female  students 
in  approximately  equal  proportions.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  51*6  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
males  and  48»4  per  cent  were  females. 

(2)  The  majority  of  the  adult  education  students  were  between 

20  and  60  years  of  age.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  only  12.6  per  cent  of  the  students  were  under  20 
years  of  age  and  only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  students  were  60 
years  of  age  or  over. 
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(3)  The  majority  of  the  students  were  bom  in  Canada.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  78.1  per  cent  of 
the  students  were  Canadian  bom. 

(4)  Proportionately  more  immigrant  students  who  engaged  in  adult 
education  activities  emigrated  from  Continental  Europe.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  62.4  per  cent  of 
the  immigrant  students  came  from  Continental  Europe. 

(5)  The  majority  of  the  adult  education  students  had  completed 
nine  or  more  years  of  formal  schooling.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  66  per  cent  of  the  students  had 
either  completed  their  high  school  education  or  engaged  in 
some  type  of  post-high  school  training. 

(6)  Female  students  who  were  homemakers  or  who  were  engaged  in 
professional  occupations  enrolled  in  adult  education  activities 
more  frequently  than  females  in  other  occupations.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  83.6  per  cent  of  the 
female  students  were  homemakers  or  were  employed  in  professional 
occupations. 

(7)  Male  students  in  the  occupational  categories  of  agriculture, 
technical  and  trades,  and  professions  enrolled  in  the  adult 
education  program  more  frequently  than  male  students  engaged 
in  other  occupations.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  66.7  cent  of  the  male  students  were  engaged  in 
these  occupations. 

(8)  General  interest  courses,  high  school  matriculation  courses, 
agricultural  courses,  and  sewing  courses  attracted  the  majority 
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of  the  adult  education  students.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  over  one-half  (57*6  per  cent)  of  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  these  four  course  areas. 

(9)  The  majority  of  the  adult  education  students  were  not 

"continuing  learners".  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  57.1  per  cent  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
had  not  previously  taken  any  adult  education  courses. 

(10)  Students  who  reported  post-high  school  training  appeared  to 
be  more  active  in  adult  education  programs  than  those  who 
reported  lower  educational  attainment.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  199  of  the  415  students  (48.0 

per  cent)  who  attended  a  post-high  school  educational  institution 

had  taken  one  or  more  previous  adult  education  courses.  Four- 

*  * 

teen  of  these  students  each  reported  previous  enrollment  in 
more  than  five  courses. 

(11)  Adult  students  who  plan  to  participate  in  subsequent  adult 
education  programs  prefer  to  enrol  in  high  school  matriculation 
courses,  agricultural  courses,  general  interest  courses,  and 
business  education  courses.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  48.3  per  cent  of  the  students  expressed  their 
intention  to  enrol  in  the  above-mentioned  courses  in  future 
adult  education  programs. 

(12)  Most  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  adult  education  program 
to  increase  their  knowledge,  to  improve  skills,  or  to  obtain 
high  school  matriculation.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  these  three  reasons  were  reported  by  59.3  per 
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cent  of  the  total  adult  student  population* 

(13)  Both  immigrant  and  native  students  appeared  to  enrol  in  adult 
education  programs  for  similar  reasons*  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  43  •  2  per  cent  of  the  immigrant 
students  and  45 • 9  per  cent  of  the  native  students  enrolled  in 
the  adult  education : program  to  increase  present  knowledge 
and  to  improve  skills* 

(14)  Most  students  apparently  did  not  perceive  the  adult  education 
program  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  productive  use  of  leisure 
time.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  of  the 
total  student  population,  less  than  seven  per  cent  stated  that 
their  main  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  adult  education  program 
was  "to  prepare  for  a  hobby  or  leisure-time  activity*” 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  determining  why  the  adult 
education  program  fails  to  attract  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  of  low  educational  attainment. 

(2)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  determining  why  the  adult 
education  program  fails  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  senior 
citizens  of  the  community. 

(3)  A  study  of  non-participants  is  needed  to  determine  their 
reasons  for  not  engaging  in  the  adult  education  program. 

(4)  A  study  is  needed  to  determine  whether  or  not  students  who 
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enrol  in  adult  education  programs  for  the  first  time  continue 
to  engage  in  further  adult  education  activities* 

(5)  A  study  is  needed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  courses 

in  which  adult  students  enrol  meet  or  satisfy  their  expectations* 

(6)  A  follow-up  study  is  needed  to  determine  how  many  of  the  adult 
students  who  express  their  intention  to  attend  university 
actually  do  so. 

(7)  Further  similar  studies  are  needed  so  that  trends  in  adult 
education  may  be  identified* 
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APPENDIX  A 


SURVEY  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  EVENING 
PROGRAM  AT  THE  LETHBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Directions  to  Students 

1.  Please  do  not  write  your  name  on  this  questionnaire. 

2.  Please  read  each  question  carefully. 

3.  Please  place  a  check  mark  (/)  in  the  appropriate  spaces. 

4.  Space  is  provided  for  your  comments  to  some  questions.  Use  this 
space  if  you  feel  some  explanation  is  necessary  regarding  your 

answer. 


SECTION  I  BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA 


Please  do 
not  write  in 
this  space 


(l)  Sex: 

(A)  Male  (B)  Female 

(2)  Age: 

(A)  Under  20  years  _ 

(E)  50  -  59  years  _ 

(B)  20-29  years  _ 

(F)  60  -  69  years  _ 

(C)  30  -  39  years  _ 

(G)  70  years  or  older 

(D)  40  -  49  years  _ 

(3)  Marital  Status:  (A)  Single  _ 

_  (C)  Married  _ 

(B)  Widowed  _ 

(D)  Divorced  or  Separated 

(4)  Were  you  born  in  Canada?  (A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

If  you  answered  "Yes”,  go  on  to  Section  II. 

If  you  answered  "No". 

(a)  In  what  country  were  you  bom?  _ 

(b)  From  which  country  did  you  emigrate  to  Canada? 


How  long  have  you  resided  in  Canada? 

(A)  Fewer  than  5  years  _ 

__  (E)  21  -  30  years 

(B)  6-10  years  _ 

_  (F)  31  -  40  years 

(C)  11  -  15  years  _ 

__  (G)  More  than  40  years 

(D)  16  -  20  years  _ 
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SECTION  II  OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 

(l)  If  you  are  engaged  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  occupations, 
check  either  "Full  Time"  or  "Part  Time." 


Please  do 
not  write  in 
this  space 


FULL  PART 
TIME  TIME 


(A)  Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations  (store  clerk, 
salesman,  typist,  stenographer,  etc.) 

(B)  Professional  Occupations  (nurse,  teacher, 
lawyer,  etc.) 

(C)  Managerial  Occupations  (store  manager,  sales 
manager,  service  station  operator,  etc.) 

(D)  Agricultural  Occupations  (farmer,  elevator 
agent,  etc. ) 

(E)  Homemaker 

(F)  Technical  and  Trades  Occupations  (radio  and  T.V. 
technician,  auto  mechanic,  plumber,  carpenter, 
laboratory  technician,  etc. ) 

(G)  Unskilled  Occupations  (farm  hand,  service  station 
attendant,  caretaker,  truck  driver,  etc.) 

(H)  Service  Occupations  (nurse’s  aide,  beauty  parlor 
operator,  waitress,  etc.) 


(I)  Retired  _  __ 

(j)  Unemployed  _  __ 

(2)  Are  you  presently  gainfully  employed  and/or  self-employed? 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

If  you  answered  "No”,  go  on  to  Section  III. 

(3)  If  you  answered  ^es”.  for  how  many  years  have  you  been  gainfully 
employed? 

FULL  TIME  PART  TIME 

(A)  Less  than  1  year  _  _ 

(B)  1  -  4  years  _  _ 

(C)  5  -  9  years  _  _ 

(D)  10-14  years  _  _ 

(E)  15  -  19  years  _  _ 

(F)  20-24  years  _  _ 

(G)  More  than  24  years  _  _ 
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SECTION  III  EDUCATIONAL  DATA 


(l)  Did  you  complete  grade  school?  i.e.  Grades  1-8. 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No 


(2)  If  you  answered  ’'No”,  what  was  the  last  grade  you  completed? 

(A)  Grade  One  _  (E)  Grade  Five  _ 

(B)  Grade  Two  _  (F)  Grade  Six  _ 

(C)  Grade  Three  _ 

(D)  Grade  Four  _ 


(G)  Grade  Seven 

(H)  Grade  Eight 


(3)  If  you  did  not  receive  any  formal  schooling,  please  check  here. 

(4)  Did  you  receive  your  grade  school  education  in  Canada? 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 


(5)  If  you  answered  "No”,  in  what  country(s)  did  you  attend  grade 
school? 


Comment,  if  necessary.  _ _ 

(6)  Did  you  complete  high  school?  (A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

(7)  If  you  answered  "No”,  what  was  the  last  grade  you  completed? 

(A)  Grade  Nine  _  (D)  Grade  Twelve  _ 

(B)  Grade  Ten  _  (E)  Grade  Thirteen _ 

(C)  Grade  Eleven  _ 

(8)  Did  you  receive  your  high  school  education  in  Canada? 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

(9)  If  you  answered  "No”,  in  what  country (s)  did  you  attend  high 
school? 


Comment,  if  necessary. 
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(10)  Did  you  attend  a  post-high  school  educational  institution  on  a 
full-time  basis? 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

(11)  If  you  answered  ?rYes",  circle  the  number  of  years  you  attended  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 


Please  do 
not  write  in 
this  space 


(A)  Technical  Institute  or  Trade  School 
(include  apprenticeship  training) 

(B)  University  and/or  Junior  College 

(C)  Business  College 

(D)  Bible  College  or  Church  Seminary 

(E)  Agricultural  School 

(F)  Other  (specify) _ 


No.  of  Years 

12.3456 
123456 
123456 
123456 
1  2  3  4  5  6 
123456 


(12)  Have  you  taken  any  technical,  trade,  or  vocational  correspondence 
courses? 

(A)  Yes  _  (C)  How  many _ 

(B)  No  _ 


SECTION  IV  COURSE  DATA 


30 


31,  A. 

32.  B 


33,  C. 

34.  D 


35,  £ 

36.  F 


37 . 

38. C 


(1)  In  how  many  courses  are  you  enrolled  in  the  Lethbridge  Junior 
College  adult  education  evening  program? 

(A)  One  _  (B)  Two  _  (C)  Three  _ 

(2)  From  which  of  the  following  categories  were  these  courses  selected? 
Students  enrolled  in  more  than  one  course  may  need  to  check  more 
than  one  category.  (See  accompanying  list  of  courses.) 


(A)  Academic  Courses  (Grade  12 
matriculation  subjects) 

(B)  Academic  Courses  (Junior  and 
Senior  high  school  courses 
other  than  Grade  12 
matriculation  subjects) 

(C)  Agriculture 

(D)  Art 

(E)  Automotives 

(F)  Business  Education 

(G)  Drama 

(H)  Electronics 

(I)  English 


(J) 

(K) 

(L) 

(M) 

(N) 

(O) 

(P) 

(Q) 

(R) 

(S) 


Food  Service  _ 

General  Courses  _ 

Languages  _ 

Metals  _ 

Photography  _ 

Power  (Steam)  Engineering 

Recreation  _ 

Sewing  _ 

Teacher  Upgrading  _ 

Writing  _ 
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Please  do 
not  write  in 
this  space 


(3)  Please  state  the  names  of  the  courses  in  which  you  are  presently 
enrolled  in  the  evening  program  at  the  Junior  College. 

(A)  _  (B)  _ 

(C)  _ 

(4)  Check  your  main  reason  for  enrolling  in  the  present  adult  education 
evening  program.  Check  only  one. 

(A)  To  improve  competence  in  a  previously  acquired  skill  _ j 

(B)  To  learn  a  new  skill  _ j 

(C)  To  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  with  the  intention  of 

attending  a  technical  or  trade  school  _ 

(D)  To  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  with  no  intention  of 

attending  a  technical  or  trade  school  ! 

I 

(E)  To  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  no  intention 

of  attending  university  or  junior  college  _ 

(F)  To  obtain  high  school  matriculation  with  the  intention 

of  attending  university  or  junior  college  _ 

(G)  To  improve  opportunity  for  advancement  in  your  present 

job  | 

1 

(H)  To  obtain  re-training  for  a  job  different  from  the  one 

you  now  hold  ! 

(I)  To  learn  to  speak  and  write  English  _ 

(J)  To  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language  _ 

(K)  To  become  a  more  competent  and  effective  citizen  _ 

(L)  To  increase  present  knowledge  for  personal  satisfaction  _ 

(M)  To  build  self-confidence  _ 

(N)  To  prepare  for  a  hobby  or  leisure-time  activity  _ 

(O)  To  associate  with  others  with  similar  interests  _ 

(P)  To  make  new  friends  _ 

(Q)  To  explore  a  new  area  which  you  may  wish  to  pursue 

on  your  own  following  completion  of  the  course  _ 

(R)  To  seek  relief  from  the  cares  of  home  and  family  _ 

(S)  To  seek  relief  from  boredom  _ 


(T)  To  seek  a  prospective  wife  or  husband 

(U)  Other  (specify)  _ 

] 

Comment,  if  necessary.  _  ' 
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(5)  How  many  courses  have  you  taken  in  previous  adult  education 
programs?  Include  those  taken  at  the  Lethbridge  Junior 
College,  at  any  other  educational  institution,  or  by 
correspondence.  Do  not  include  the  courses  you  are  now 
taking. 


Please  do 
not  write  in 

this  space 


(A)  None  _  (B)  One  _  (C)  Two  _  (D)  Three  _ 

(E)  Four  _  (F)  Five  _  (G)  More  than  Five  _ 

(6)  From  which  of  the  following  categories  were  your  previous  courses 
selected?  Check  more  than  one  category  if  necessary. 


(A)  Academic  Courses  (Grade  12 
matriculation  subjects) 

(B)  Academic  Courses  (Junior  and 
Senior  high  school  courses 
other  than  Grade  12 
matriculation  courses) 

(C)  Agriculture 

(D)  Art 

(E)  Automotives 

(F)  Business  Education 

(G)  Drama 

(H)  Electronics 

(I)  English 


(j)  Food  Service  _ 

(K)  General  Courses  _ 

(L)  Languages  _ 

(M)  Metals  _ 

(N)  Photography  _ 

(O)  Povrer  (Steam)  Engineering 

(P)  Recreation  _ 

(Q)  Sewing  _ 

(R)  Teacher  Upgrading  _ 

(S)  Writing  _ 

(T)  Other  (specify) 


(7)  Do  the  courses  which  you  are  now  taking  fit  into  a  long-range 
educational  goal? 


(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _ 

(8)  Do  the  courses  which  you  are  now  taking  fit  into  a  long-range 
career  goal? 


(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No 
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(9)  Do  you  plan  to  enroll  in  future  adult  education  programs? 

(A)  Yes  _  (B)  No  _  (C)  Undecided  _ 

(10)  If  you  answered  ,rYes,r,  in  which  area  would  you  prefer  to  enroll? 
Check  only  one. 


Please  do 
not  write  in 
this  space 


5.2 


(A)  Academic  Courses  (Grade  12  (j)  Food  Service 

matriculation  subjects)  _ 

(K)  General  Courses 

(B)  Academic  Courses  (Junior  and 

Senior  high  school  courses  (L)  Languages 

other  than  Grade  12 

matriculation  subjects)  _  (M)  Metals 

(C)  Agriculture  (N)  Photography 


(D)  Art  _  (0)  Power  (Steam)  Engineering 

(E)  Automotives  _ 


(F)  Business  Education 

(G)  Drama 


(P)  Recreation 

(Q)  Sewing 


(H)  Electronics 

(I)  English 


Comment,  if  necessary. 


(R)  Teacher  Upgrading 

(S)  Writing 

(T)  Other  (specify) 
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LETHBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Drawer  428 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 


Dear  Adult  Student: 

As  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College  is  a  young,  growing 
institution  (including  the  adult  education  department),  we  would 
like  you  to  help  us  make  the  College  serve  you  in  the  best 
possible  way  that  it  can. 

You  can  help  us  to  help  you  by  completing  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  and  returning  it  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
in  the  self-addressed,  post-paid  envelope. 

This  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  all  the  adult  students 
who  are  presently  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses  in  the  adult 
education  evening  program.  All  information  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Your  co-operation,  which  is  necessary  for  future  growth 
and  development  of  the  adult  education  program,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 


Yours  truly, 


Darrel  R.  Maisey 

Former  Director  of  Adult  Education 
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LETHBRIDGE]  JUIOR  COLLEGE 


Drawer  428 
Lethbridge ,  Alberta 


Dear  Adult  Student: 

Recently,  a  questionnaire  concerning  your  participation  in  the 
Adult  Education  Evening  Program  at  the  Lethbridge  Junior  College  was 
sent  to  you, 

I  am  sure  than  you  realize  that  the  value  of  such  a  survey 
depends  on  the  return  of  as  many  completed  questionnaires  as  possible* 

If  you  have  not  already  returned  your  completed  questionnaire, 
would  you  please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  it  in  and  mall  it  to  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 


Yours  truly. 


Darrel  R.  Maisey 

Former  Director  of  Adult  Education 
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LETHBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Evening  Courses  for  Adults  -  Fall  Semester 


Academic  Courses 

Grade  12  high  school  matriculation 
courses 

Academic  Courses 

High  school  courses  other  than 
Grade  12  matriculation  courses 

Agriculture 

Farm  Finance  and  Records 
Farm  Mechanics 
Soils  and  Fertility- 


Art 

Still  Life  and  Figure  Drawing 
Painting  I  and  II 

Automotives 

Gar  Owners  Course  for  Women 
Basic  Diesel  Course  for  Men 

Business  Education 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Business  Machines 
Bookkeeping 

Advanced  Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 
Office  Management  &  Business  Admin. 
Data  Processing 

Electonics 

Basic  Electronics 
Amateur  Radio 

English 

Basic  English  for  New  Canadians 
Advanced  English  for  New  Canadians 
Effective  Speaking  (Public) 

Food  Service 

Cooking  Class  for  Women 
Cooking  Class  for  Men 
Culinary*  Arts 


Metals 

Welding*  Beginners 

Languages 

French  (Oral) 
Japanese*  Beginners 
Russian*  Beginners 
Spanish 


Photography 

Photography**  Beginners 

Power  (Steam)  Engineering 

Power  Engineering,  4th  Class 
Power  Engineering*  3rd  Class 

Sewing 

Sewing*  Basic 
Sewing*  Intermediate 
Sewing*  Advanced 
Knitting*  Beginners 

Teacher  Upgrading 

Biology  30  for  Teachers 
Librarian's  Course 
Modem  Math*  Grades  1  to  6 

Writing 

Creative  Writing,  Basic 

General  Courses 

The  Changing  Church 
Human  Relations  in  the 
Business  World 
Introduction  to  Psychology 
Drafting  and  Blue  Print 

Reading 


* 


. 
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LETHBRIDGE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Evening  Courses  for  Adults  -  Spring  Semester 
Academic  Courses 

Grade  12  high  school  matriculation  courses  (Courses  numbered  30 
or  higher 

Academic  Courses 

High  school  courses  other  than  Grade  12  matriculation  courses 
English 

Basic  English  for  New  Canadians 

General  Courses 

Comparative  Religion 

Flower  Arranging 

Home  Planning 

Investment  Management 

Law  for  the  Lawman 

Law  for  the  Modem  Woman 

Modem  Mathematics  for  Parents 

Personality  Development 

Sales  and  Marketing  Management 

Food  Service 

Cooking  Class  for  Men 

Sewing 

Knitting,  Advanced 
Millinery 

Writing 

Creative  Writing  (Workshop) 

Photography 

Photography,  Advanced 

Languages 

Scandinavian  Language 
Agriculture 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Farm  Machinery 


. 


